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Rubber Research Fund Established 
by Rubber Association 
Money Will Be Used for Continuing Work Started by Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society—Firestone to Make Independent Con- 
tribution for Same Purpose—Bill Pending in Britain 
Would Put Research There on Official Basis 
OOPERATIVE research work in the At the Rubber Division’s meeting in De- felt that added weight in the industry 


rubber industry of the United States 
received the greatest impetus in its 
history on November 17 when the board of 
lirectors of the Rubber Association appro- 
priated a fund of several thousand dollars 
to carry on the work which the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical Society 
started a year ago. Although this work is 
regarded as highly important by every tech- 
nologist in the industry, it was in danger of 
being discontinued or curtailed on account 
of lack of The research has so 
far been financed by private subscriptions 
by a few companies who are represented on 
the Physical Testing Committee which has 
The word that the 
the work means 


funds. 


had the work in hand. 
Association support 
that its progress is no longer in doubt. 


will 


Firestone to Contribute 

In addition to the large contribution of 
the Rubber Association, it is understood that 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. will make 
a contribution on its own behalf since the 
company is not a member of the Associa- 
will not be contributing 
Harvey S. Firestone, 


tion and hence 
through that channel. 
president of the company, is said to have 
approved the idea of his company con- 
tributing in proportion to what the Associa- 
tion gives. 

The exact appropriated by the 
Association has not been made public. The 
*hysical Testing Committee has had about 
$3,500 for its work, $500 having been con- 
tributed by each of the seven companies 
This sum has proven no 
the work 


amount 


represented on it. 
more sufficient to 
through the first 
economy was practised and the work was 
not as broadly might 

been if more money had been available. 


than carry 


year, although every 


planned as it have 


troit last September the Physical Testing 
Committee made its second progress report 
and announced that a continuation of the 
work throughout the next year would be de- 
pendent on its receiving support from the 
industry as a whole since the individual com- 
panies did not feel like again putting up 
$500 each while the remainder of the indus- 
try did nothing. J. E. Partenheimer, chair- 
man of the Physical Testing Committee, 
who presented the progress report, said that 
about $6,000 would be needed. This is prob- 
ably the amount which the Association was 
asked to contribute and likely is the sum 
which was made available for the work. 
The Physical Testing Committee was ap- 
pointed by R. P. Dinsmore, then chairman 
of the Rubber Division, on October 12, 1926, 
and instructed to investigate the effect of 
variables such as temperature and relative 
humidity upon the physical properties of 
rubber. The work was done at the 
of Standards in Washington since it was 


sureau 











PHYSICAL TESTING 
COMMITTEE 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


J. E. Partenheimer, Chairman 
Fisk Rubber Company 
E. R. Bridgwater, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
E. B. Curtis, 
United States Rubber Co. 
J. W. Schade, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
N. A. Shepard, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber C. 


A. A. Somerville, 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
W. W. Vogt, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


P. L. Wormeley, 


Bureau of Standards 
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would be given the work done in that way. 
F. E. Rupert of the research division of 
the Fisk Rubber Company, was chosen as 
research associate to conduct the work at 
the Bureau. 

Two progress reports have been made. 
The first of these was read at the Rich- 
mond meeting of the Rubber Division in 
April of this year. A great many tests had 
been completed and the committee was able 
to recommend certain temperature and hu- 
midity control for physical testing rooms 
and specimen storage chambers. The sec- 
ond progress report, as stated above, was 
made at the Detroit meeting in September. 
It has not yet been published due to the 
desire of the committee to work over cer- 
tain parts of it. This work was finally 
completed at a meeting in Akron on No- 
vember 15 and the report will be released 
for publication shortly. 


Research in Great Britain 

By a strange coincidence, an attempt is 
being made in Great Britain at the pres- 
ent moment to get rubber research there on 
a more cooperative basis also. A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Commons 
calling for a small levy on all British rub- 
ber manufacturers, according to the amount 
of crude rubber they consume, to support 
centralized, intensive research work. As in 
the United States, research there has been 
supported in the past by only a part of the 
rubber manufacturers and the official act is 
designed to have it supported by all com- 
panies. The sponsor of the bill said that 
such a levy was necessary if the competi- 
tion in the rubber industry by the United 
States and Germany is to be successfully 
met by the discovery of new processes and 
methods. 
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PERSONAL 


about Well-known 


ITEMS 


Rubber Men 





H 5 \} H y HF vice-pre en or 
tri United sta | ie _Lompany, iS 
chairman the rubb wokers’ group f 
the nual Red ( mbership enroll 
me ind plat carried out t 
bring a genet respx from the ibber 
trading frate t New York 

) F. Wi R, a iduat f Akron Uni 
ver y has j ed t chemical staff in the 
rubber resea lab f the Eagle 
Picher Lead Comp Joplin, M 

Davin TUMPEER, secretat f Wishnick 
lumpec ( ‘ has returned from 
a vacation at ren Lick It is also grati 
fying to mention that Jor [TUMPEER has 
recovered from s recent surgical opera 
tion. 

H. A. Brown, the newly-appointed vice- 


president and general manager of General 


Motors of Canada, is one the youngest 


executives in the automobile lustry, being 
onl 37 years ot age 

Bn. J [reEpDEMAN, well known in New 
York crude rubber circles as severed his 
connections with his firm of Joosten & 
Janssen, but has not announced his plans 
for the future 

Harvey WILLSON, assistant general mana- 
ger of the Rubber Association of America, 
is spending the week November 20th in 
Grand Rapids and other middle western 
cities on Association business 

B J LEMON, of the United States Rub 
ber Company, was on the program at the 


Detroit meeting or the S \ E 
on November 21. His sul 


Progress and Tit 


section ‘ 
yject was “Produc- 


tion 


Simplification.’ 


Currrorp H. Oaxkiey, Wiuiam J. B. 


Horace T. ( 


STOKES, ook, Bruce Beprorp, 
Horace B. Tostn and CuHaries E. Stokes 
are among the Trenton, N, J., rubber manu 
facturers on the committee to solicit $400,- 


000 toward the proposed $1,000,000 soldiers’ 


and sailors’ memorial to be erected at Tren 
ton 

1. P. Marner, chemist at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company plant at Akron, 
was elected chairman of the Corneil club, 


at its annual meeting in University Club 


building, Né 


of the B. F. Goodrich ( 


vember 8. Raymonp P. ALLEN 


‘ompany was named 


secretary 


FERGUSON, advertising 


the B | (ax 


GATES manager of 


drich Company, spoke recently 


I Rankin Civic 


Akron, on 


a Community.” 


meeting of the 
Rankin School, 


“Advertising 


erore a 


League, at the 


tne subje ct 


5. B. Ropertson, vice-president and gen- 
Rub- 


pe st 


eral manager of the Pacific-Goodrich 


} 


eer Company, has arrived at his new 





S. B. Robertson 


in charge of operations of the Los Angeles 


Goodrich plant. His first problem has been 


the settlement of labor troubles in 


the 


connec- 


tion with construction of the new fac- 


tory. 


Frep H. 
on % 


Dopce, formerly sales manager 


Haartz Company, manufacturers of 


automobile top materials, has been ap- 


pointed vice-president of the organization 
ind will continue his duties at the general 


New 


offices of the plant at Haven, Conn. 


W. L. Scunemper, safety engineer of B. 
F. Goodrich Co.; C. C. Stusser, factory 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co.; and E. A the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., 
he All-Ohio Safety 


November 9 


Hor NER, of 
all of Akron, attended 
Congress in Columbus, 
and 10 


during 


H. N Kent, 


Ohio, and other parts of the country as a 


SEMLER, well known in 


radio baritone, has joined the sales force 
of the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Kent Mr. old 
ployee of the Mason Company and has also 


Semler has been an em 


served the India Tire & Rubber Company. 


In his new connection he will be factory 


representative and will spend most of his 
time traveling. 


R. M. Bowman, of the export department 
Tire & 
just returned to Akron from a three-years’ 


of the Firestone Rubber Co., has 
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trip to the Philippines, China and Japan i: 
the interests of his company. Mr. Bowma: 
spent several years, prior to his last assign 
ment, handling the sales of Firestone tire 
in India. 


James E. Taytor, also of the export de 
partment of the Firestone Tire & Rubbx 
Company, has sailed trom Seattle tor Chu 
and Japan, where he will continue the wor 
of Mr. 


of his company in that region. 


Bowman in promoting the interes 


C. F. GuNnbLACcH, president of C. F. Gun 
lach & Co., the distributors for General M 
bolivia, 


tors and Firestone in spent several! 


days in Akron recently. 


A. H. Massey, general sales manager 
the Combination Kubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has returned from an extended busi 
ness trip through the West. 


E, A. VAN VALKENBURGH; for many years 


the chief chemist for the Ajax Rubber 
Company, in Trenton, N. J., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Tasc 


Asphalt Company, of Newark, N. J. 


Joun T. Spicer has been appointed man 
ager of the general automotive division o 
the Johns-Manville Corporation at Manville 
Mr. Spicer was general sales manager of 
the Thermoid Rubber Corporation, of Tren 
ton, N. J., for eight years. 


Mitton H. MArRTINDELL, secretary of the 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has been spending some time in the 


Far West 


vacation trip. 


on a combination business and 


RicHARD Rocers, formerly head of the 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
Hollingshead Com 


pany, Camden, and has joined the Murray 


Rogers 
has resigned from the 


Rubber Company organization. 

WeEs.tey Wirson, former vice-president 
of the Akron Standard Mold and 
Machine who several 


months ago, has moved to Florida, where his 


Rubber 
Company, retired 


son is attending school 


C. D. Huster has been elected vice-presi 


dent and treasurer of Faultless Rubber Com 


pany, according to an anouncement in the 
company’s personnel. Grorce A. MEILER is 
the new secretary. T. W. MILLER was re- 


board, with J. C 
MILLER, 


elected chairman of the 
LAWRENCE as president and E. F. 


factory manager. 
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Permanent Exhibit 


to Represent the 


Rubber Industry 


in National Museum 


After Two Years’ Work by the Rubber 
Association and Museum Officials, the 
Rubber Industry Now Has An Impressive 
Industrial Exhibit in Washington, D. C. 


By WaLpon FAWCETT 


S museum installations go, two years is a relatively 
A brief period in which to create, from scratch, a com- 
prehensive exhibit covering any major activity or 
illustrating the utilization of one of the world’s great natural 
resources. Yet two years, or very little more, has sufficed 
to bring to approximate realization in the U. S. National 
Museum at Washington a permanent exhibit depicting the 
entire panorama of commercial rubber production. 

The museum officials are wont to explain—almost apolo- 
getically as though no allowance were due for the brief 
period which has elapsed—that the exhibit still lacks some 
of the finishing touches. Large-type labels are yet to be 
provided so that the hurried visitor may readily grasp the 
sequence of the serial story of rubber. New backgrounds 
and new arrangements are to be introduced in some of the 
display cases in order to better emphasize the exhibit items 
by means of contrast. But these are details. The essential 
point is that the exhibit, in impressive form, is an accom- 
plished fact and is already performing a valuable educa- 
tional function in giving a more intelligent knowledge of 
rubber products to the hundreds of thousands of tourists 
and sight-seers who every year visit the show places of the 
national capital. 

It is grudging of credit to say that this impressive exhibit 
at the National Museum could not have been prepared so 
quickly had it not been for the liberality of American par- 
ticipation in the international rubber exposition in Brussels 
in 1924. It is true that there came to the Museum, as a 
heritage from this foreign show, a rich nucleus of 
material. From this source were drawn particularily the 
heroic size paintings in poster style and the giant tablets 
recording statistical information regarding the magnitude 
of the American rubber industry. These help very much 
to render graphic the display at Washington. After all, 
though, the collection at the National Museum is much 
more than a transplanted and improved version of the 
assemblage of rubber specimens provided for the inter- 
national event in Belgium. 

The sponsorship of the Museum exhibit by the Rubber 
Association of America constitutes one of the most inter- 
esting exemplifications known to industry of public spirit 
on the part of an industrial organization. The idea of pro- 
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viding a permanent exhibit in the Government’s temple of 
industrial progress was one which had interested the Asso- 
ciation for a number of years, but it remained for Frederic 
L. Lewton of the Museum staff, to supply the final 
impulse to action. 

According to the official directory, Mr. Lewton is the 
specialist in charge of the division of textiles at the National 
Museum. In reality his jurisdiction is broader than that. 
His contacts with the cotton industry and other sources of 
material entering into the manufacture of rubber goods 
have given him, for some years past, a clear perspective of 
the importance of the rubber industry. When opportunity 
offered he voiced to officials and leading members of the 
Rubber Association the regret that the rubber industry 
should be the one among all the leading industries of the 
country that was virtually unrepresented in the nation’s 
great schoolhouse of visual knowledge. The seed thus sown 
was not long in bearing fruit. 

When the executives of the Rubber Association asked 
Mr. Lewton what contributions he would want from the 
industry in order to provide a suitable record, he said that 
before answering he would like to know something more 
of the industry. Accompanied by Association officials the 
Museum expert visited tire factories at Akron and went 
through a number of plants in New England devoted to the 
manufacture of the various classes of rubber products. With 
this background Mr. Lewton worked out a statement of the 
classes of exhibit material and photographs which he needed. 
This was sent, in due course, to all Association members 
and resulted eventually in substantial cooperation. 

Not the least interesting feature in the history of this 
young exhibit is the understanding entered into between the 
Museum authorities and the Rubber Association. There is 
no written compact, but there is a gentlemen’s agreement 
that until further notice the National Museum will .look 
solely to the Association for exhibit material. That is to 
say, no contributions will be received from outside sources, 
nor, indeed, from members of the Rubber Association as 
individuals. 

This exclusive arrangement is to stand so long as the 
organization is content to assume responsibility for keeping 
the exhibit up to date. It is not assumed that it will be 
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necessary to replace the exhibits frequently because of 
physical deterioration since all items are displayed under 
glass. Nevertheless, it is the desire of the Museum officials 
that the display shall at all times be eloquent of the latest 
approved practice of the industry and to that end the Asso- 











One of the Crude Rubber Display Cases 


ciation is expected to revise its contributions as new 
developments occur. 

That the Rubber Association takes this stewardship very 
conscientiously is attested by the incident of the exhibit of 
the use of rubber in dental work. This collection, accounted 
the finest of the kind ever assembled, was prepared under 
the auspices of interests in the dental supply field, but the 
Rubber Association bore the expense, amounting to hun- 
dreds of dollars. In the interest of impartiality the Rubber 
Association has also undertaken to provide an exhibit of 
rubber goods tree trom any element of publicity or adver- 
tising. Such have been the precautions in this regard that 
the tire which crowned a display illustrative of the evolution 
of the modern casing was replaced by a smooth tread pattern 
when the men in charge of the exhibit concluded that the 
tread of the original specimen might be recognized and thus 
afford a certain amount of publicity for the maker. 

While almost all of the rubber exhibits are anonymous, 
this policy of name suppression is not permitted to interfere 
with the inclusion of historical items in the exhibit. On 
the contrary, the chief treasures of the entire collection are 
contained in the famous Goodyear historical collection, with 
its paintings on rubber, its unique record of the beginnings 
of the industry penned in a book with rubber leaves, the 
medals, decorations, etc., bestowed in recognition of achiev- 
ment in the field of rubber and, last but by no means least, 
the novelties in which enlist feminine interest for 
this part of the rubber display 


jewelry 








Rubber in the Service of Health 
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Museum officials allotted to the rubber show one of the 
most favored locations in the Arts and Industries Building, 
which adjoins the original Smithsonian Building on the 
Mall at Washington. An alcove on the second floor is 
shared with the leather exhibit, but the rubber display has 
most of the space, aggregating more than 2,500 square feet. 
It is possible that possession of the entire alcove will come 
in due course as the exhibit grows. 

The strategic position in the rubber section—a site facing 
the rotunda of the building—is occupied by a glass case 
containing a life-size figure of a native in the act of tapping 
a rubber tree. Flanking the figure are specimens of tapping 
tools, latex cups and plantation paraphernalia. And close 
at hand are atmospheric paintings which inject a note of 
local color. The entire layout is so placed as to catch the 
eyes of all passers-by at the main junction point of Museum 
traffic and to provoke the curiosity of many so that they 
mount the stairs for closer inspection. 

On account of the limitations of space most of the opera- 
tions of gathering, preparing, shipping and storing raw 
rubber must be chronicled by means of photographs, attrac- 
tively displayed. But there are realistic elements injected 
here and there as, for example, a typical commercial pack- 
age, showing how plantation rubber is put up and shipped. 
Also calculated for the easy enlightenment of the lay visitor 
are the exhibits which show, side by side, in correct propor- 
tions all the mixing ingredients such as sulphur, carbon 
black, zinc oxide, etc., which enter into the production of 
finished rubber goods. 


Chemical Side to be Developed 


It is planned ultimately to develop to a much more 
advanced stage the section of the exhibit which is illustra- 
tive of the chemical side of the rubber industry. Acting as 
executive assistant to Mr. Lewton, in active charge of the 
rubber exhibit, is Miss Aida Doyle, Aid in Organic Chemis- 
try, who, by virtue of her training as a chemist, is taking a 
particular interest in the chemical sub-section of the rubber 
exhibit. It is the feeling at the Museum that as the possi- 
bilities of synthetic rubber are unfolded there may well be 
a marked growth of interest in this part of the display. 

The natural history of rubber production, commercial 
raw rubber, and the general operations of rubber manufac- 
ture are all phases of the subject which have full recognition 
in the display at Washington. But what may be said to lift 
this undertaking above the level of all similiar illustrative 
enterprises in the past is the muster, in one place, of proofs 
of the versatility of rubber and practical testimonials to the 
part which rubber plays in the diverse activities of everyday 
life. In order to focus attention upon the associated uses 

(Concluded on page 194) 
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New Derivatives of Rubber 


Research Has Produced Relatively Few Rubber Derivatives 
Because of the Limited Reactivity of Rubber Itself and 
Its Halides and Hydrohalides—New Derivatives Listed 


By Giusepre Brunt AnD E. GEIGER 


Royal Polytechnic Institute of Milan 


(For years, especially from the time of the famous Harries, efforts 
have been made to synthesize organic derivatives of rubber, both 
because of their potential value industrially and because they offer 
bout the only hope of solving the great problem of the structure of 
the rubber molecule. In an unexpected way Bruni has succeeded in 
preparing certain organic compounds of rubber which open the way 
to the preparation of numerous other substances which have never 
been synthesized and which may be of great importance chemically 
and technically. Bruni and his collaborator, Geiger, have reported 
the results of their researches so far obtained in ATTI DELLA REALE 
ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DEI LINcEI, 6th series, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 
823-8 (1927), from which this translation has been prepared for 
THe Rupper AGE by C. C. Davis.—Enpttor). 


LTHOUGH the numerous researches of Harries, Staudinger, 
Pummerer and their collaborators have in recent years en- 
riched our knowledge of the chemistry of rubber, the number 

of derivatives of rubber prepared up to the present is very few, and 
the number of atomic groups or radicals which it has been possible 
to introduce in the polyisoprene chain is still smaller. The reason 
for this is that rubber itself and its halides and hydrohalides have 
only a limited reactivity because of their colloidal nature and their 
slight solubility. 

Among those already known, the most interesting derivative is 
that obtained many years ago by C. O. Weber! by the action of 
phenol on rubber dibromide. This was considered by Weber to be 
a phenolic ether, whereas Fisher, Gray and McColm? have recently 
shown that it is a condensation product of hydrorubber and has free 
phenol groups. 





f 
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[Erratum—tThe first group in the above formula should read ‘“‘“—CH,’’] 


It is in fact soluble in alkalies, and reacts with dimethyl sulfate 
to give a dimethyl ether. The most significant fact is that up to 
the present there has been no derivative of the rubber hydrocarbon 
prepared which contains specific radicals in the actual chain of the 
isoprene residue. The only modification of this chain which it has 
been so far possible to bring about is a transformation into hydro- 
rubber (C5Hi9)x by hydrogenation, which was accomplished inde- 
pendently by Staudinger and by Pummerer. This excepts of course 
the isomerization and cyclization reactions realized by various 
investigators. 

It is obvious that the preparation of derivatives of rubber con- 
taining the greatest possible number of atomic groups is of great 
interest, and above all else the introduction of ketone, alcohol, amine 
and other groups in the rubber chain would be of the greatest 
importance. 

A series of researches has been undertaken which opens the way 
to accomplish this, and therefore it is opportune to describe the 
results so far obtained. 

In the course of his classic researches on nitrogen compounds, 
Angeli and his collaborators discovered and explained the behaivor 
of nitrosobenzene toward unsaturated compounds. Thus in 1910 
Angeli, Allesandri and Pegnaz, by treating safrole with nitroso- 
benzene, obtained a compound CigHig0O3sN and a _ considerable 


quantity of azoxybenzene as by-product. In this way they showed 
that the reaction proceeds in the following way: 


0 

O 
(OB, 0, )CgHsCHg CE : CH, + 2C¢HENO —> (CEp 0p Cg Hg CH: CHOH: 8 
Non 
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The phenylhydroxylamine which is formed reacts with a third 
molecule of nitrosobenzene, giving azoxybenzene. By the subsequent 
action of phenylhydroxylamine on the yellow compound, there was 
obtained a mixture of isomeric oximes from which with amy] nitrite 
was obtained the corresponding dioxymethylenecinnamic aldehyde, 
thus: 


CH: : — :CHC 
= o. \e BCH : CHCH : NOH (CH, 0, )C ,HACH : CHCHO, 


from which with phenylhydroxylamine the original compound is 
finally recovered. 

Even in that publication, the authors recorded the fact that nitro- 
sobenzene reacts with rubber. Five years later Aleseandri* resumed 
the study of this reaction with rubber and obtained an amorphous 
product which melted 135-140°C and had the approximate composi- 
tion CssHgi0eNs. He did not, however, succeed in obtaining 
products of a simpler composition and did not continue the research. 

The importance to the chemistry of rubber of these researches of 
Angeli and his collaborators seems to have escaped later investiga- 
tors, although a few years ago attention was called to them by one 
of us (Bruni)5. 

It was therefore believed to be useful to undertake a further study 
of the reaction of nitrosobenzene and rubber, and to extend this 
reaction to numerous other nitrose derivatives in order to throw 
further light on the subject. 

The reaction between nitrosobenzene and rubber takes place readily 
when they are mixed in benzene solutions in the proportions of 3 
molecules of CgH;NO to 1 CsHg group, and are then heated for 
15 minutes on the water bath. The solution changes from green to 
a yellowish to a red-brown color. If after cooling, they are poured 
in petroleum ether, a flocculent substance is obtained which has the 
composition C;3H1;ON and decomposes at 135-140°C. By evapora- 
tion of the petroleum ether, a large quantity of azoxybenzene is 
obtained. 

Its formation therefore constitutes a method for the quantitative 
determination of raw rubber which is preferable to any so far 
proposed. 

This product still contains a double bond, in fact it readily absorbs 
two atoms of bromine, giving a dibromo derivative of the composition 
CyH 11 ONBro. 

This fact in conjunction with the formation of azoxybenzene is a 
certain proof of the liberation of phenylhydroxylamine, and shows 
that the reaction proceeds exactly according to the scheme of Angeli: 


a = o5-08p-| + 20H, n0 —> | -cH#=4 — g CH= 
7 R=0 + C,H_XHOR 
Cees 
and gigXHOH + C,H.NO —> C.RLNeN-C.H,+ HO 


The product obtained therefore contains the chain of iso-rubber 
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and is a nitrone of iso-rubber. It may have the alternate formula: 


aw _ am a 
~CH,-C — ¢ — CH, -| 
2" 


cH. 0 BO 
CE 
66 4 
The same reaction occurs when, in place of a benzene solution of 
rubber, latex of Hevea brasiliensis diluted with pyridine is mixed 
with nitrosobenzene in pyridine Che products by each method have 
the ame chemical com tion and differ only slightly in their 
solubility This f first case whi 1 derivative of rubber has 
cen faw l l 
[he nitrone is colloidal, and examined by x-rays, it gives photo- 
graphs which show nm dication of even very minute crystals 
The reaction was then extended to homologues of nitrosobenzene, 
and was found to proceed in the same way. From o-, m- and p- 
nitrosotoluene were obtained the corresponding derivatives 
As was to be expected, nitrosophenols do not react in the manner 
described, since they are not true nitroso derivatives but behave as 
quinoneoximes, O:CgHg:NOH. Conversely the methyl ether of 
o-nitrosophenol nitrosoanisole, in which the tautomeric quinone- 
oxime form is not possible, reacts like nitrosobenzene, giving the 
rubber derivative 
<0 c —CH- 
2 
cH, } 
3 
[ OR, Hs 2 | 
More interesting still is the product obtained by the reaction of 
ethyl o-nitrosobenzoate on rubber, the former of which is obtained 
by the method of Ciamician and Silber, viz., exposing alcohol 


o-nitrobenzaldehyde to | 


In this case too, the reaction proceeds as with nitrosobenzene, and 


molecules of the nitroso derivative and one C5Hg group 


from three 


there are obtained two molecules of azoxybenzene. From the con 


densation product there is obtained, by subsequent treatment with 


sodium ethylate and acidification with hydrochloric acid, a precipitate 


of the corresponding a 


-Ch=9 —Q — Ca— 
CH, R=0 me 
fo.) - Qo) 
6 .,00,F @| 
This acid its insoluble in water, and like all the other derivatives 
described, is colloidal. It is, however, readily soluble in aqueous 


alkalies, and the solutions thus obtained have the character of true 


salt solutions. It is thus a typical case of a colloidal electrolyte with 


7 


a colloidal anion and molecularly dispersed cations. 


=C_H_sNOC_H CO} > /.c H_ :NOC_R COOl+ . 
egg ena o*) <= (O58, 000] +»[n*] 


© +x 


Following this, an investigation was made of the behaivor of other 


nitroso-derivatives, including /-nitrosodimethylaniline, p-nitrosomon 


omethylaniline, -nitrosodiphenylamine and _  /-nitroso-o-toluidine, 


generally regarded today as true nitroso 


but 


which are 


possessing a 


ly were considered possibly to have 


former 
Phe 


twenty 


structure which 


quinone structures true nitroso nature of /-nitrosodimethy- 


one of us (Bruni)® by its 


Angelie and Vellardi* 


laniline was shown years ago by 
isomorphism with p-nitrodiethylaniline and by 
by its chemical behavior 


Chese nitroso bases also react easily with rubber, but a description 


of their behavior is postponed to another paper to be published 
shortly 

The researches were extended to gutta percha, and it was found 
that it behaved like rubber [he condensation product of gutta 


percha and nitrosobenzene, viz., the nitrone of tso-gutta percha, and 


its dibromide were thus prepared 


the derivatives and 


rresponding to that prepared by Angeli from 


Hydroxylamine did not react with nitroso 


therefore the oximes c 
the safrole derivative could not be prepared 


On the other hand it was possible to prepare the corresponding 


hydrazones by the action of free phenylhydrazine on the condensation 
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product of rubber and nitrosobenzene. The reaction involves the 


elimination of phenylhydroxylamine : 


ln ~, — 7 A 
CE=C ¢— CH, - + o 6H. NHNH, —> eo, — + C,H NmOe 
CHs BO CH, FYAC .H,. 
CH 
65 | 


[here is little need of mentioning the importance of the product 


thus obtained. It is the phenylhydrazone of a ketone containing the 


carbonyl group in the rubber chain and the name cauccione is pro- 
posed for this new compound. 

The preparation of this new compound opens the way for the 
preparation of the corresponding free ketone and from this in turn 


to other derivatives containing characteristic groups in the isoprene 


By reduction it can also lead to the preparation of amino- 


The 


chain. 


rubber, which has never yet been obtained. researches are to 


be continued in this field. 

It also remains to be investigated whether there is any relation 
hetween the reactions described above and the accelerating action of 
nitroso derivatives. This subject is also under investigation. 

The new derivatives which were prepared include the following 
hitherto unknown compounds: 

lso-rubber nitrosobenzene 
lso-rubber nitrosobenzene dil 
Iso-rubber phenylhydrazone 
lso-rubber o-nitrosotoluene 
ry m-nitrosotoluene 
Iso-rubber p-nitrosotoluene 
lso-rubber o-nitrosoanisole 
Iso-rubber ethyl o-nitrosobenzoati 
acid 


ensene. 


mide 


lso-rubb 


o-nitrosobenzon 
} 


Iso rubber 
Iso-gutta percha nitroso 
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Worm Gear Speed Reducers 

URING the present year Foote Bros. Gear and Ma- 

chine Company, of Chicago, have developed and 

placed on the market a line of high efficiency anti- 
friction bearing type reducers which are expected to prove 
attractive to rubber plant engineers. These reducers are 
known as the IXL “Hygrade” and all the units are of very 
compact design, the tooth form having a profile entirely 
different from the standard rack type used in older forms 
of worm gearing. 

The manufacturers point out that a high helix angle 
is used on the tooth and multiple thread worms which in- 
sures rolling action of the teeth that greatly reduces fric- 
tional losses and heating and thereby makes the efficiency 
of the unit very high. In lower ratios, the efficiency of 
the “Hygrade” reducer is said to be equal to or greater 
than the spur gear type. 

High ratios of reduction up to a maximum of 10,000 
to 1 are said to be possible with the use of the double re- 
duction units and they find many applications for special 
industrial drives where the driven unit operates at unusu- 
ally low speeds. It is a well-known fact that the efficiency 
of worm gear unit decreases as the ratio of reduction 
increases. With single reduction worm gear units and 
ratios above 50 to 1, the efficiency is quite low, but by 
using two low ratio reductions in series, it is possible to 
secure much higher efficiency. 

A single worm gear reduction with a ratio of 100 to 1 
will have an efficiency of approximately 60%, but a single 
reduction set with a ratio of 10 to 1 will average about 
90%. Therefore the efficiency of a double reduction unit 
consisting of two 10 to 1 ratio single reductions will be 
equivalent to the product of the two efficiencies or about 
80% as compared to 60% for the single reduction unit. 
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No. 4 of A Series of Articles on 
Purchasing Supples for the Rubber Factory 








The Buying of Rubber Chemicals 


Purchasing of Compounding Materials and Other Chemicals is Highly 
Specialized Branch of Buying Calling for Close Coordination 
Between Purchasing Agent and Plant Technical Staff 


HE buying of chemicals and compounding ingredients 

for the rubber industry calls for close co-ordination 

between the purchasing agent and the technical staff. 
The reason for this is obvious. Probably in no other group 
or class of materials used is the question of quality in the 
raw state so vital to quality in the finished product. Two 
possible classes of hazard are present. The first of these is 
the physical state of the powders, which concerns fineness, 
degree of dirt and foreign matter, and moisture which will 
cause defects in the product obvious to the eye, thereby 
increasing the percentage of “seconds” or factory damaged 
goods. The second, and more important, is the chemical 
hazard, such as acid in sulphur or excessive lead content in 
zinc oxide. These may cause far more serious trouble as 
they affect the ageing and wearing qualities of the merchan- 
dise, and are liable not to be detected until the goods fail 
in service. 

The purchasing agent cannot with safety then, buy any 
chemical or compounding ingredient without the approval 
of his laboratory. At first though, this may seem to deprive 
him of his purchasing function to a large extent and make 
his position in this instance more in the nature of a clearing 
house for the plant’s requirements. With proper coordina- 
tion and cooperation, however, this does not need to be the 
case as he can then bring into play the factors of competi- 
tion, deliveries, price, and service, which determine the 
efficiency and utility of modern centralized purchasing. 


Arranging for Several Sources 


The first essential for ideal conditions is to have the 
laboratory approve three or four sources on each major 
item such as zinc oxide, lithopone, mineral rubber, and 
carbon black. This gives the purchasing agent a range of 
competition which insures that the factors which he must 
heed in operating his department will not be overlooked. 
On special accelerators where the decision of the laboratory 
must of necessity be confined to one kind, he can at least 
insure himself that he pays no more than his competitors 
with consumption equal to that of his plant. He can bring 
to the attention of the technical staff new accelerators as 
they appear, especially when it is indicated that they will 
give results equal or better than the one being used and at 
a saving in price. 

But the purchasing agent must weigh carefully the 
decision to change a source in compounding ingredients 
since even the laboratory approval of a sample is not con- 
clusive as to the quality of sizeable shipments in themselves, 
or as to the uniformity between one shipment and another. 
He must investigate the new supplier carefully. Does he 
control the raw source of his materials? Is he equipped 
with laboratories to test the production? Is he financially 
responsible? Is he doing business with the rubber trade 
and what other class of concerns is he now supplying? This 


last question is very important. Many producers of com- 
pounding ingredients used by the rubber trade also sell other 
trades such as the paint industry. Sulphur for the fertilizer 
industry is not equal to rubber quality; whiting used for 
putty will not do the work in rubber; colors used in paints 
are not always up to rubber specifications. Often a supplier 
will, in good faith, ship material below standard to a rubber 
customer merely through ignorance of the requirements. 


Following the Raw Material Markets 


Price should not be weighed too heavily in purchasing 
compounding ingredients. A saving of a fraction of a cent 
in pound cost may be wiped out and made into a huge loss 
by trouble in process and poor quality finished goods. But, 
on the other hand, the purchasing agent can save many 
thousands of dollars in his chemical purchases if he will 
take the trouble and time to follow the markets and market 
conditions on the metals and other derivatives from which 
these ingredients are processed. The lead market, for 
example, which determines the price of litharge, follows 
certain definite trends, and if the buyer purchases at the 
right time he can save money, whether he sticks to one 
supplier or not. The same is true of zinc. In an address 
before an association of purchasing agents, C. S. Trench, 
of New York, president of The American Metal Market, 
makes some very appropriate remarks which are worth 
quoting here: 

“.... Prices in metals are subject to great fluctuations. 
In the past three years, we find the following: Lead, 1924 
high, 10.05c, low, 6.62Y%c; 1925 high, 10.75c, low, 7.30c; 
1926 high, 9.20c, low, 7.45c; 1926 high, 8.75c, low, 7.45c. 
Zinc, 1924 high, 7.85c, low, 5.65c; 1925 high, 8.90c, low, 
6.75c ; 1926 high, 8.75c, low, 6.70c. Antimony, 1924 high, 
17.50c, low, 8.25c; 1925 high, 24.50c, low, 11.00c; 1926 
high, 25.00c, low, 9.50c. 

“The importance of buying at the right time can therefore 
be seen, as well as the necessity of keeping in close touch 
with the situation and watching developments affecting 
supply and demand, which finally govern prices. 

“I know some purchasing agents that think they have 
done well if, at the end of the year, their purchases have 
equalled the average daily of the year. But there would 
seem to be little need for a purchasing agent whose ambition 
does not go higher than this, as almost any larger seller of 
metals will enter into a contract to supply a consumer with 
his requirements to be shipped at the time called for, to be 
billed at the average price of the month, and perhaps would 
even make a concession. 

“I know others whose greatest effort is to see by how 
much their purchases during the year have beaten the 
average price, and it is no wonder that they are able to prove 
to their directors their value when they have succeeded in 

(Concluded on Page 196) 
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View Showing Terraces Being Constructed 


Systematic Soil 


Conservation as Applied to Hevea 


Contour Terracing for Soil and Moisture Conservation Has Resulted 
in Increased Yield of Rubber from Hevea Trees—Method 
of Leveling and Constructing Terraces Explained 


By Joun C. TREADWELL 


lr is recognized by everyone connected with agriculture 
| and horticulture that the conservation of the top soil 

is of prime importance to the vigorous growth of plants 
and trees and for the production of satisfactory crops 
whether beans, corn, cotton, berries, apples, peaches, pears, 
rubber or even forest products. It is also understood that 
storage of subsoil moisture is equally important, although 
in districts enjoying abundant rainfall the necessity of con- 
servation of subsoil moisture is frequently overlooked, for 
it is perhaps more important that trees growing in localities 
of high precipitation should be provided with moisture dur- 
ing dry seasons to assure maximum growth and production 
than those grown in more seasonal localities. 

Deep aeration of soil creates a condition favorable to 
chemical changes which by processes little understood com- 
bine the elements of water with oxygen nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and ammonia to form complex organic bodies which 
under the influence of mineral substances such as silica, 
sulphur, lime, magnesia, iron and manganese, form solutions 
suitable for conversion by leaf action into cellulose, starch, 
sugar and in special cases gums, oils, resins and rubber. 

When rain falls on hillsides, the greater portion of water 
runs off and deep aeration is not accelerated, but if water 
is held on the surface and allowed to percolate slowly to the 
substrata, occluded gases are carried downward, becoming 
compressed by the weight of water, thus being brought into 
more intimate contact with mineral substances, thereby 
creating a condition favorable to chemical action. 


The principle may be demonstrated by filling a glass half 
full of dry sand and pouring a layer of water over the top. 
At first, only the uppermost portion of sand is wetted and 
scarcely any air escapes, but as the water reaches greater 
depth, and the pressure becomes greater, bubbles of air will 
be observed finding their way to the surface of the water. 

It is well known that many plants and trees yield greater 
returns under irrigation than when seasons alone are de- 
pended upon to supply the moisture, but it is comparatively 
rare that full advantage is taken of seasonal rains to store 
excess moisture in the ground to tide over periods of 
drought. This is true in spite of the fact that many soils 
on hilly and rolling land possess the ability to absorb rain 
water during flood seasons and feed the moisture back to 
plant life as needed, during periods of deficient precipita- 
tion, provided proper methods are employed to prevent flood 
waters from running off and by proper ditching and terrac- 
ing to retain the water on the surface, allowing it to pene- 
trate the soil and thus retain valuable plant food and humus. 

There are, however, certain localities where this need has 
been recognized and applied. In some cases this has been 
done loosely, without full knowledge of the requirements; 
in others, all conditions have been taken into account and 
the work carried on after careful calculation of all elements 
of the problem. 

The most comprehensive system of terracing for purposes 
of agriculture is to be found in Japan where whole mountain 
sides are utilized for rice cultivation, the rice being planted 
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in practically level furrows along the hillside, the system of 
furrows or terraces extending from bottom to top of 
mountains. 

The Spanish colonists who early settled the arid regions 
of America brought with them a comprehensive knowledge 
of the value of irrigation which they applied to desert valleys 
for grain and to steep hillsides for fruit. Special cases of 
such work are the century-old orange groves still thriving 
in the fastnesses of the Sierra Madre and Cordilleras of 
Latin America, where irrigation water is led along the hill- 
sides and distributed to trees which on the steeper slopes are 
set on terraces frequently reinforced by rock wall abutments. 

In these cases labor was cheap and only results were 
sought regardless of time consumed in the work, but in the 
present more material age, cost is the prime factor of any 
undertaking and for this reason the subject has not received 
due consideration at the hands of interested parties. 

Other places where térracing has been used are numerous. 
Several states in the United States have been the scene of 
such work in moisture conservation. Terracing has been 
used in California and along the Rhine for grape culture, 
in Costa Rica for coffee culture, in Ecuador for small grain 
and in the Philippines, Java and many other countries. All 
of these have been developed with due regard for local con- 
ditions and in most cases development was purely empirical. 
The cases where engineering methods have been employed 
are exceedingly rare. 


Other Uses of Terracing 


On the tea plantations of Ceylon and Sumatra a compre- 
hensive system of catch pits is employed for gathering leaf 
mold and moisture, but as plants are always set out in 
straight lines, the pits occur irregularly in relation to con- 
tour and a certain amount of top soil is lost as a consequence. 

The rubber plantations of Ceylon, Sumatra, the Malay 
States and Java were formerly planted with trees in straight 
lines regardless of surface configuration, with the result 
that on any given contour, trees are encountered above and 
below the line. 

Very early in the history of the rubber plantation indus- 
try it was recognized that great damage resulted from 
erosion with its consequent loss of top soil, and after the 
trees had reached maturity, many managers attempted to 
check the damage by ditching around each tree. This proved 
to be very costly and moreover, since the trees were not set 
on contours, a large amount of excess work was necessary. 
In any case, the result was to make the surface so uneven 
as to render the daily task of tapping and collecting exceed- 
ingly difficult for the laborer, so much so that the task on 
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Photo by Courtesy U. S. Rubber Plantation Co. 


Showing the Adoption of the System on the Plantation 
of U. S. Rubber Company, Selangor, F.M.S. (1924) 


many hill estates was only half that given on flat land 
plantations. 


In 1917 the writer was confronted with the problem of 
developing a rubber plantation on extremely hilly, broken 
land in Sumatra, where the soil was of such a loose sandy 
texture that any disturbance of the surface gave rise to 
severe erosion and it was decided that some system of pre- 
vention would be necessary. It was observed that the 
current practice of planting trees in straight lines left no 
opportunity for the development of an adequate method of 
protecting the surface from wash. Furthermore, the task 
of tapping trees so planted was exceedingly difficult. With 
these considerations in mind, a decided innovation was 
decided upon, which like all invasions of traditional methods, 
received but slight support from experienced planters. The 
finished work, however, so thoroughly demonstrated the 
principles laid down on that estate in Sumatra that the 
system has been widely adopted on enormous acreages of 
new rubber development. The results, as can now be shown, 
justify the system. 

As a practical illustration of the beneficial results of care- 
fully executed work an excerpt from a letter of the manager 
of Hoeta Padang Estate in Sumatra to the President of the 
Continental Plantation Company, dated November 20, 1926, 
nine years after the work was started in 1917, is quoted 
below. It will be seen in the last paragraph of the quotation 
that the terraced and planted hillsides did not suffer from 
the heaviest floods on record for that country, and it should 
be borne in mind that these terraces have stood up under 
the attack of almost continuous rain storms averaging 120 


a 
i 7% 


The Same Hill Nine Years Later (1926) 
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inches per year with but little expense for upkeep after the 


first work was done 
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the same time equidistant one from another throughout the 


course. For this reason an approximation of lateral dis- 


aé4 4 4 ee a 
Diagram of Terracing Work on a Hill 

Pla 1 hill terraced at intervals of 10 feet and a tranverse 

section t ugh points A-B, showing the profile of races 


tances became necessary so that the average would give 
The problems to be considered were: 


prt yper Spacing 


manner that the 
on flat land 


1. The work should be laid out in such 
labor of tapping would not be greater than 
2. The original top soil with its store of humus should be 
col served 
lorrential waters should be so retained and diverted as 
to prevent flooding and erosion 


4 Terraces should be so placed as to allow the proper 
number and spacing of trees. 

5. The residual moisture from rainfall should be conserved 
and fed back to the trees during periods of deficient 


rainfall. 

6. Drainage in the low lands should be designed to carry 
away excess water to prevent water logging at the bases 
of the hills 

7. The cost must be low so that the charge to capital should 
not exceed the advantages gained. 


lo meet these requirements it became necessary to discard 
the idea of laying out the ground in geometrical patterns 
and to adopt a system of contour terracing whereby the 
trees would all be set on level terraces following the contours 
of the hills, thus affording level pathways along which 
coolies could pass from tree to tree with no more effort than 
on level ground. The terraces were laid out by means of 
a simple leveling rod just the proper length to space the 
planting holes and locate the contour level in one operation. 
The instrument consisted simply of a ™%-inch by 6-inch 
board 16 feet long, with boards 36 inches long nailed to each 
end, and spread so that the reach at the tips of these boards 
feet. On the upper side of the long board was 
inserted a spirit level. The method of use was to first drive 
a stake, then place one foot of the leveling board on the 
stake and swing the fore end until when resting on the 
ground the bubble indicated the level. A stake was driven 
and the operation repeated. ‘The rear foot was cut 6 inches 
shorter than the fore foot so that when the short foot rested 
on the stake the fore foot was on the ground. The stakes 
indicated the positions of the planting holes as well as 
establishing the level to which the terraces were to be cut. 


was 20 


Construction of Terraces 

All of the work of leveling was carried out by coolies who 
accomplished the task with a surprising degree of accuracy. 
The finished terraces are approximately 6 feet wide, having 
a burm 9 inches high on the outer edge, the floor of the 
terrace sloping gently towards the body of the hill. Catch 
pits 8 feet long by 18 inches deep were placed between the 
locations of the planting holes, leaving a table on which the 
tree stands above the floor of the terrace, the object of the 
catch pit being to gather leaf mold and storage water. The 
total carrying capacity was so calculated that the terraces 
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1e ' combined with the catch pits would carry the maximum 

5- rainfall, allowing the impounded water to be absorbed 
rradually thus preventing heavy flooding down the hillsides. 

The terraces were spaced to average 20 feet apart and the 
lanting distance was placed according to the then accepted 
practice of 20 feet along the terraces, thus giving an average 
f about 100 trees to the acre. The average labor cost for 
he completed work was about $4.00 per acre. 

The system worked out on the Continental plantation has 
been used as an example to demonstrate to rubber planters 
how they may utilize hilly land to a far greater extent than 
vas formerly realized, and to illustrate the possibility of 
cetting away from low soggy lands to the hiils where greater 
mmunity from disease and decided increases in yields of 

ibber can be obtained, as proven by experience. 

[he company’s plantation has now come into bearing and 
ecent reports justify the statement that the plan as orig- 
inally laid out left little improvement to be desired since the 
top soil has been retained, the trees have been fed with 

oisture from the catch pits, resulting in strong, vigorous 
rowth. As already mentioned, production is well above 
he average. 

1e While this system just described applies to Hevea rubber 
planting, it is obvious that it can be adapted to any case, 
uch as coffee, cocoa, etc., by forming the terraces close 
nough together to give the approximate proper planting 
stance. Ideal conditions for cotton growing are found in 
regions which enjoy definite wet and dry seasons, provided 
enough water can be stored in the subsoil to ensure full 
levelopment of the plants, after which hot dry weather is 
the prime factor for final development. In this case terraces 
should be formed of ample size to allow the water to be 
held in place and absorbed, maximum results being obtain- 
able on hills with deep friable sandy loam with no under- 
ying hard pan or clay layer in the substrata. 

For rolling land and deep friable or sandy loam the 
surface of the whole hill should be converted into a series 
f wide terraces and high burms, with catch pits placed at 
the back of each terrace, a section of the finished work 
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s Small Heveas on the First Terrace Completed on 
t the Hoeta Padang Estate, Sumatra, 1917 
would have somewhat the appearance of the accompanying 
- llagram. . 
» From an inspection of the diagram it will be seen that 
the limit for terrace formation is where the slope corres- 
a } ponds to the angle of repose, for if the hills are too steep 


h it is obvious that attempts to form terraces would result in 
: utting the back walls so nearly vertical as to create a con- 


le frie : peg: 
“ lition which would induce caving, thereby causing irrepar- 
m ible damage to the surface. 

ss The terraces should be projected on the contour, or in 


ther words, should be level. The burms should be of 
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ample height to prevent water from spilling and the catch 
pits should be at least 18 inches deep and placed on the side 
nearest the body of the hill to serve as receptacles for leaf 
mold, soluble plant food and to hold excess water during 
period of absorption. 

Where the soil is not too porous it will be found that the 
burms can be utilized for planting small crops, but in light 
sandy soil, the drying effect on this exposed portion will 
probably be too great to give good results. On steep hill- 
sides it is plain to be seen that the terraces may not be so 
wide as on rolling land, but a width of five or six feet is 
possible for very steep plantable land. 

To prevent damage by flood to finished terraces, the work 
should be started at the tops of hills, completing each terrace 
on the contour. If the reverse procedure were practiced, 
the accumulated waters would engorge the newly completed 
work and cause serious damage from erosion. Where labor 
is cheap the work can be done by means of shovel and hoe, 
but in countries where higher wages are the rule, labor 
saving machinery can be employed to advantage. 

The methods above outlined are applicable to loose friable 
or sandy, hilly and rolling land, but where the soil is com- 
posed of compact clays, or other close textured soils, pro- 
vision must be made for carrying off the excess water, as 
the subsoil will not absorb all of the rainfall. The procedure 
on such is the same as above outlined, except that 
drainage canals of ample capacity must be provided. If 
flood waters are allowed to follow the natural water courses 
erosion is an inevitable result, but if excess water is carried 
down the points of hills or “hog backs,” erosion can by this 
means be entirely prevented. This implies that natural 
water courses shall be entirely terraced, thus forcing the 
flow to the artificial canals. If properly constructed, these 
run-off canals will last for years without erosion and the old 
water courses thus become available for cultivation. 

ach case presents its own problem which will require to 
be solved by the person undertaking the solution and what 
has here been written will serve simply as an indication of 
what may be accomplished in soil conservation and water 
storage which, if carefully conducted, will return handsome 
yields on the expense of preparation. 


soil 


The above article is identical in parts with an article recently contributed 
by the author to the bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. ( 
for distribution, in Spanish, throughout Latin-America. Terracing has already 
been practiced in a few South American countries ; 


Halowax Oil No. 1.000 


HE Halowax Corporation, 247 Park avenue, New 

York City, which is a division of the Bakelite Corpor- 
ation, state that their Halowax Oil No. 1,000 is being used 
by several rubber companies who find it valuable as a soft- 
ener and solvent in rubber compounding. The properties 
of this oil are such, the company says, that in a given rubber 
compound the softening action of the oil on the rubber is 
sufficient to enable a given mix to be taken from the rolls in 
a shorter time than has been possible with other materials 
employed for the purpose. Another alternative said to be 
afforded by this oil is the possibility of increasing the 
amount of filler in a given mix because of the greater cov- 
ering power imparted to the gum by the solvent action of 
the oil. 

Halowax Oil No. 1,000 is an almost colorless, thinly fluid, 
mobile liquid. The specific gravity is 1.25. It is liquid 
down to -25°F., congeals at -33°F., and has a standard flash 
point of about 350°F. It is volatile at 212° and slightly so 
at normal temperatures. The boiling point is between 500 
and 520°. This oil is insoluble in caustic alkaline solutions 
and acid solutions except those which are powerful oxi- 
dizers. It is soluble in practically all organic solvent liquids 
and oils. It is itself a solvent for many aniline and other 
dyes, for rubber, gums, resins and other waxes. 
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eschaphorst’s CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapuorst, M.E. 





OT long ago I read this statement in a prominent 
N engineering journal: “This idler is near the driven 

pulley, which is contrary to the best engineering 
practice.” 

It is not poor engineering practice to place an idler pulley 
near the driven pulley when the driven pulley is the smaller 
of the two. The best practice is to always place the idler 
close to the small pulley, regardless of whether it is the 
driven or the driving pulley. 

It is also stated that if a belt is run against the lap the 
belt is liable to go to pieces if moisture is in the room. The 
direction of the lap is dependent more upon the direction 
of slip than it is upon the direction of motion of the belt. 














DRIVER 


Since slip is usually greater on the smaller pulley than on 
the large pulley and since slip is always toward the tight 
side, it is evident that in a drive such as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, with the small pulley as the driving 
pulley, the direction of the lap should be in the direction as 
indicated so that the joint will have as little tendency to roll 
or peel as possible. True, when the joint is on the large 
pulley, the slip is in the opposite direction and there is a 
tendency to peel or roll, but the peeling tendency is less 
severe than on the smaller pulley. The direction of motion 
of the belt which was at one time regarded as the criterion 
is therefore of less importance than the question : “On which 
pulley is the belt liable to slip most?’ The answer is: “Slip 
is always greater on the small pulley.” 
unmended 


The same writer re facing pulleys with 


e use of leather covers unless 
conducive of 


leather. | would discourage tl 


absolutely necessary because such covers are 


excessive wear. If a drive is properly designed, if the belts 
are wide enough, and if the pullevs are large enough, there 
is seldom any necessity for leather or canvas covers. 


When Pouring Babbitt 


LITTLE ag 
gave promise of becoming 
I 


roo ‘Ti, 
gineer, was babbitting some bearings was assisting. He 
was pouring the molten metal and I was holding the forms 
and observing closely. Suddenly there was an explosion 
and hot metal was blown into one of my eyes. Fortunately 
for me nature was kind and placed a new skin over my eye 
in about a week removing all traces of a nasty burn. Many 
Moral: Before pouring hot 


late O. N. 


en- 


over twenty years ago, the 


who a great 


others have not been so lucky 
metal into any form, shape, or anything, be 
sure that there is no water or moisture present. Enough 
moisture was present in the above mould for the generation 
of considerable steam. It was the steam that blew the metal 
into my eye. Whenever possible, heat the bearing before 
pouring the metal, thus driving out all moisture. 


vessel, mould, 


Rubber Exhibit in National Museum 


(Continued from Page 186) 





of the product, the exhibit has been broken up into topical 
sections, large display cases or groups of cases being devoted 
in each instance to a portrayal of rubber in a given environ- 
ment. 

For example, we have in one niche the silent witness to 
the part played by rubber in communication. Here are tele- 
phone and telegraph parts, radio switchboard parts, battery 
cells, typewriter parts such as platens and keys, rubber 
stamps in all stages of manufacture and fountain pens in 
all the successive transitions from rolling sheets to the 
finished specialities. This demonstration of just how rubber 
articles of everyday use are made adds much to the public’s 
interest in the display. 

Naturally and properly enough, the most conspicuous 
single factor in the Museum ensemble is the review of 
Rubber in Transportation. Here we have birds-eye views 
of processes and products in such lines as pneumatic tires, 
inner tubes, solid truck tires, bicycle tires, etc. In that same 
analytical spirit, already mentioned, we find this branch of 
the industry taking the public into its confidence as to how 
the articles are made. In the display are specimens of tires 
dissected to show how the different plies are put on, samples 
of the various types of fabrics, etc. 


Rubber in Service of Health 


The dental exhibit, already referred to parenthetically, is 
but a fraction of a subsidiary devoted to Rubber In the 
Service of Health. Here also are collections little short of 
startling, even to the members of the industry, in their 
revelation of the part which rubber plays in hospital equip- 
ment. Set over against this testimonial to the service of 
rubber in the cause of health is a no less eloquent avowal, 
by force of example, of the part which rubber plays in 
warfare, or in the national defense. Gas masks and balloon 
fabrics are displayed in a manner to indicate the essentiality 
of rubber. : 

Museum attaches have been amazed by the number of 
women visitors who have shown more than passing interest 
in the ingenious composite picture of the contributions made 
to modern life by the rubber industry. The reason is not 
far to seek. Through good luck or good management the 
element of human interest and the zest of home making have 
been cleverly catered to in this rubber show. Rubber foot- 
wear, of course, is presented in all its ramifications. There 
is a showing of rubber fabrics and clothing which is prob- 
ably new to many Museum visitors. Even more alluring to 
a majority of the housewives are specimens of rubber’s 
blessings for the home—wall and floor coverings, mats, 
tiling, bath fixtures, scrubbing and polishing devices, etc. 

What may be done to popularize for the consuming public 
a subject fundamentally technical is demonstrated at the 
National Museum by the pew devoted to Rubber in Sport. 
Here is the life story of a golf ball in progressive tableaux. 
Here is a disclosure of the secrets of tennis balls, and here 
a display showing the infinite variety of molded dolls and 
hollow toys, such as animals. The Museum authorities 
deem it only fair to include reclaimed rubber and rubber 
substitutes in the rubber exhibit. In their desire to make 
the showing all-inclusive they have dealt also, in so far as 
samples will permit, with the reclamation of rubber. 

At the present time nothing is being distributed at the 
rubber exhibit to help visitors remember its impressive 
lesson. A little later, however, the Museum will prepare 
for free distribution a booklet in the nature of a story- 
catalogue which will not only serve as a guide to the exhibit, 
but will help the visitor to take home with him a deeper 
comprehension of the diverse ways in which rubber products 
will minister to his comfort and well-being. 
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Income Taxes Paid by Rubber 


Companies 


Composite Report Prepared by Tax Bureau Shows 


Since 1918 


Earning Capacity 


of Entire Industry—Indicates Lower Net Income Than 
Average of Other American Industries 


UBBER manufacturers, like everyone else, are in 
R business to make money but there have been several 
years recently when they have been more successful 
in producing good rubber goods than they have been in 
re ing a reasonable profit. The one place where a glimpse 
may be had of how the whole industry has been faring is in 
» Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department 
 Wiaideates. It is in this Bureau that the income tax 
reoaill of rubber manufacturers are filed, and while the 
individual reports are not made public, composite reports 
prepared by the Bureau are available. These reflect the 
coils capacity of the entire industry. The composite 
report for 1925 has recently become available and some 
interesting comparisons with previous years have been made 
by the Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The net income of rubber companies in the eight years 
ended 1925 is shown in Table I. This table presents in 
itself a complete summary of the good and bad years of the 
industry. The fairly general prosperity of 1918-1919, the 
calamitous losses experienced in 1920-1921, the difficult 
struggle back to sounder footing in 1922-1924, and the tem- 
porary prosperity of 1925 are all reflected in the table. Since 
1919, it will be seen, the rubber industry has not been pros- 
perous enough to have to contribute much to Uncle Sam 
under the income tax laws. 

In the seven-year period, 1918 to 1924, inclusive (dis- 
regarding 1925, the paper profits for which were about 
balanced by losses in 1926), the gross income of the rubber 
industry totaled $7,036,178,033, but the net income before 
Federal taxes was only $203,816,062, or 2.88 per cent of 
the gross income. After paying Federal taxes, the net profit 
was only 1.71 per cent on gross income. During the same 
period all manufacturing industries taken together netted 
4.53 per cent on gross income after income and profits taxes. 
In other words, the rubber industry has fallen far behind 
the average of American manufacturing industries in the 
matter of profits from operations. 


Deficit in 1921 Still Felt in 1924 


At the end of 1924 the rubber industry had not wiped 
out the deficit of 1920 and 1921, incurred chiefly through 
unfortunate purchases of rubber and cotton just before the 
price decline in those commodities. One result of the price 
decline of rubber was the adoption of a scheme re- 





stricting exports ——— snipes iennenretiata eneaittmteaimmeprcinmeetse 
Net Income ComMParRED witH CoMPANIES REPORTING 


of rubber from Taste Il-—Companies REPORTING 











TasLe I—Income oF RuspBeR MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 

Number of Gross Net Income Income and 
Corporations Income Before Tax Profits Taxes 
638 $1,469,746,601 $109,024,408 $15,411,932 

638 1,122,250,079 41,555,183 5,661,977 

607 1,078, "394, 969 24,361,384 2,839,675 

593 942,648,883 17,366,729 2,285,832 

641 637,846,365 —(96,460,062) 815,468 

671 1,038,316,899 ( 4,897,103) 3,748,472 

660 1,166,858,521 122,109,198 29,871,396 

565 1,049,362,317 99,780,733 38,341,162 








Note: This table includes statistics reported by manufacturers of celluloid, 
ivory, shell and bone with net income as shown below. Such companies have 
on the whole been prosperous; the inclusion of the statistics in Table I therefore 
causes the profits for the rubber industry to be slightly greater than they would 
be if these extraneous statistics could be eliminated, which is unfortunately 
impossible, their gross income not being separately reported. The number of 
companies and their net income are - follows: 1918, 42, $813,073; 1919, 53, 
$4,249,129; 1920, 70, $1,595,971; 1921, 76, deficit $1,436,251; 1922, 75, 
$214,946; 1923, 90, $4,783,497: 1924, 98, deficit $206,340; 1925, not separately 
reported. 





equal deficit for 1926 will doubtless appear when the 1926 
income tax figures are published. 


In Table II the corporations reporting net income are 
shown separately from those reporting a deficit. It reveals 
how high a percentage of the rubber companies have been 
working at a loss. In the 1918-1924 period as a whole only 
49.8 per cent of the companies reported net income annually, 
on the average. The gross income of these companies was 
77.6 per cent of the total for the industry, showing that on 
the average large companies were in stronger financial 
position than small concerns. Only in 1921 and 1922 did 
the average gross income of companies reporting net income 
fail to exceed by a decisive margin that of companies report- 
ing a deficit. 

Although the rubber industry operated at a large net 
profit in 1925, only 54.7 per cent of the corporations re- 
ported net income and only 39.3 per cent report taxable 
net income. The large corporations as a whole were pros- 
perous during 1925, fifteen companies alone (out of 349 
showing net income) being responsible for 82 per cent of 
the total net income for the industry. This was the result 
of fortuitous contracts for crude rubber used in 1925. Sub- 
sequent trade reports indicate that a number of the com- 
panies which were prosperous in 1925 failed to obtain 
equally good results in 1926. 

A close examination of the figures made available by the 
Income Tax Bureau shows that the rubber industry earned 
profits in the 1918-1924 period only on lines other than tires, 
and that tire manufacturing was carried on at a net loss for 
Se the seven years. 
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an average of 69 per cent reporting deficits. The percent- 
age of corporatior classed as manufacturers of rubber 
footwear al clotl that reported net income averaged 


60 per cent for the period; and 54 per cent of companies 


manufacturing other rubber goods operated at a profit 
lire companies reported net income of $108,545,058 for 

the 1918-1924 period against a total deficit of $110,086,788 

kor footwear and clothing companies net income totaled 


$6,724,093 against a deficit of only $1,433,416. Manufac- 


turers of other rubber goods had a total net income of 
$259, 916,276 for the seven years against a total deficit of 
$85,673,744 Che gradual reduction in the number of 


tires and the increase in the number of 
ubber goods is explained by these 


companies producing 
companies making other 1 


Che trend in some tire companies toward expansion 
j lis 


ot lines by addi ’ 


hgures 
mechanical goods or sundries 
hese changes naturally 
have also in 
the economic set increased competition in other lines 
Che net result thus far is a general approach toward greater 
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stability in the rubber industry 
Purchasing Rubber Chemicals 
,) é 189 ) 
beating the average by a substantial figure. I know some 


purchasing agents, who, in my opinion, are as well informed 


as they would be if they were trading in metals every day, 
and whose judgment | would preter to follow than that of 
producet track 
Rubber chemicals are usually bulky and savings in direct 
carload shipments should not be overlooked. Vendors carry 
auxiliary stocks in all leading rubber centers which are a 


boon to the small consumer and help the larger factories in 
filling in from time to time. But these supplies carry the 
burden of se charge and should only be used as 
The subject of containers is also an 
barrels carry a splinter hazard, 


a warehou 
emergencies require 
important one W 
making metal preferable 
trouble, making 


ooden 
Lint trom burlap bags 1s also liable 
paper bags easier to handle, espec- 
customary to have the 


to cause 
ially on carload shipments It is 
laboratory test each shipment for quality, and this examina- 
tion can just as well cover packing and put-up conditions 
in so far as they effect physical quality. 
better illustration of the fallacy of buying 
on price only can be found than that of pine tar, usually 
sold by the gallon. Standard specifications call for not more 
than 2 per cent of water content, but shipments containing 
15 per cent are not unusual. The number of 
pounds per gallon d also be checked as it makes a lot 
of difference in the amount of material received if a gallon 
f 9% Ibs. And the purchasing agent 
at 40 cents a gallon. 


Probably no 


as high as 
shoul 


weighs 9 Ibs. instead 
is paying dear tor wate 

Che prices of some ingredients show little or no variation 
from year to year and Whiting is one of 
these. Sulphur and carbon black are fairly staple in price, 
although the conservation regulations in Louisiana and the 
authorities should be watched. On 
acid fluctuates widely, and denatured 
the tall months, 68/70 solvent 


season to season 


attitude of the Texas 
the other hand, 
alcohol always advances in 


sTearie 


naptha follows the gasoline market, and so on 

Most large suppliers of chemicals maintain 
and technical staffs who cooperate with customers in work- 
ing out their problems. ‘Their influence is to have the cus- 
tomer keep them as the main source of supply, but this 
should not be the sole factor in determining whose product 
to purchase Chey great assistance in the 
advancement of rubber science, however, and of particular 
benefit to the small manufacturer who cannot support an 
extensive technical staff of his own. 
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October Output of Rims Low 
last statement of 


, ‘HE 
of America, giving the 


approved rims produced during October, shows a continua- 
tion of the decline noted in the September report and fol- 
lows the general curtailment in automobile production which 
has been evident for several months. 


the Tire and Rim Association 


figures for inspected and 


Detailed figures for last month and the ten months ended 
October 31, are as follows: 
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with an auxiliary committee of the Council of 


I a conterence 
d \ National Defense on 


overshoes agreed to turn over to the government for the 


November 6, manufacturers of rubber 
army the 
entire output of four-buckle arctics until January 5. This will mean 
approximately 300,000 pairs. Orders for rubber hip boots had been 
placed previously 

* * * 


Fifteen hundred and forty-four men have gone from the various 
departments and subsidiaries of the United States Rubber Company 
In token of that fact a mammoth 
from the United 
Rubber building in New York. 12 feet 


and its white triangle on the red field is dotted with 1544 blue stars. 


into the service of the country. 


3roadway side of the 


This flag is 20 by 


service flag has been hung 


states 


. * * 
Goodrich 
Forty- 


manager of the Chicago branch of the 


& &F 


Company, has had to reorganize his staff almost completely. 


Rowen, 


one men have joined the colors and there are still a few left who are 
of draft age 
* * * 

To aid in conserving the nation’s food supply, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has instituted meatless Tuesdays 
and wheatless Wednesdays, in the company’s three large restaurants. 

* * * 

John H. Diehl has been elected a director of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio, and will add his wide experience to 
the direction of the affairs of that corporation. Mr. Diehl is also 


sales manager of the company. 


_ 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE 
reports current opinion in London’s famous rubber 
market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 











This Week the Gentleman Talks About Reclaimed Rubber 


Lonpon, 12th November, 1927. 

HAVE been talking to an expert on the subject of re- 

claimed rubber in Great Britain, and it is interesting 

to find that reclaimed rubber has not been much more 
popular with British rubber manufacturers than it has been 
with British rubber growers, even though, with the excep- 
tion of Dunlop, there is no community of interest between 
the two. 

There are no official figures available as to the extent 
to which rubber is reclaimed in this country, but the seven 
concerns whose sole business is that of reclaiming are 
roughly estimated to be producing annually about 6,000 to 
7,000 tons—long tons of 2,240 pounds. Then there are 
several British rubber manufacturers who are reputed to 
have their own reclaiming plants solely for the production 
of reclaimed for use in their own manufacturing processes. 
Of course, in addition to this small group—which is four 
or five in number—a great many manufacturers reclaim in 
1 rough and ready sort of way at their plants. 

Unfortunately, no figures—not even estimates—are 
available as to the annual volume of reclaiming done by 
ese rubber manufacturers. It does not seem likely that 
their total output would run over 2,000 tons per annum, and 
in all likelihood it is hearer 1,000 tons per annum. So that 
on a basis of a broad guess it is probable that the total 
innual production of British reclaimed is decidedly less 
than 10,000 tons, and probably not more than 8,000 tons. 
Furthermore, between a quarter and one-third of the total 
production is shipped abroad and the import is only a 
small fraction of the total export. 


+ 


ITH Britain consuming about 40,000 tons of new 

rubber this year, the consumption of, say, 6,000 tons 
of reclaimed is proportionately much smaller than in the 
United States. And to fully substantiate my claim that 
Britain has had but little to do with reclaimed, I should 
add that the two principal companies producing reclaimed 
here are American-owned. It might also interest you to 
know that the export of British reclaimed is mainly to the 
Continent. In tonnage the shipment of waste rubber is 
much greater than that of reclaimed. 

The chief reason why this is not a good market for re- 
claimed rubber is that a good market has not been developed 
here for second-quality tires. Still, the use of reclaimed is 
steadily increasing and research work is being carried on 
relative to its use by leading manufacturers, individually 
and collectively. 

So far, the principal British users of this substitute for 
new rubber have been the manufacturers of all sorts of 
mechanical rubber goods, moulded goods, footwear, motor- 
cycle and cycle tire casings, waterproof clothing, and to 
some degree in the production of cables and inner tubes and 
casings. 


Speaking of research, a new bill will be introduced into 


the House of Commons next week which is of interest, as 
it will establish on a permanent basis the development of 
scientific and industrial research into the problems arising 
in the manufacture of rubber, under the direction of the 
Research Association of British Rubber and Tire Manu- 
facturers, an Association which was established in 1920 
for this purpose. So far the Association has been supported 
by voluntary contributions from individual manufacturers 
and by grants from the Department of Scientific Research 
from the five-million dollar fund provided by Parliament 
for the encouragement of industrial research. The new Bill 
is patterned somewhat after the Cotton Industry Act of 
1923, which provides for the maintenance of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation and involves the payment of 
a contribution by all rubber manufacturers in this country 
of a sum not exceeding 1/25 d. per pound on all rubber 
used by them. An average sum of £15,000 per annum is 
the objective. 


HOUGH giving the time-honored subject of rubber 

restriction a rest for once, | want to call your atten- 
tion to other restrictive developments of the British market. 
First, the Board of Trade Standing Committee on Mer- 
chandise Marks has been investigating the desirability of 
having the country of origin marked on imported tires. 
The Committee has made its report strongly favoring such 
marking, but the Board of Trade has not yet issued an 
executive order carrying out the recommendations of its 
Committee. 

This same Committee also has a request under considera- 
tion relative to the marking of rubber manufacturers of a 
wide range of articles, such as sheet rubber, rubber tubing, 
rubber balls, toys, elastic cords, vulcanite and manufactures 
thereof, etc. But this reference has not been investigated 
by them as yet so that no decision has been made. 

[ notice in the Irish papers that questions have been 
asked in the Dail (Irish House of Commons) as to the 
pessibility of protection of rubber tires in that market, 
and the suggestion that the Dunlop Company is in some 
way interested, possibly to the extent of putting a plant 
over there. There is no question but that motor transport 
has been rapidly developed in the Free State, particularly 
in the field of commerce. Shortly after the Armistice 
there was not in the whole of Ireland a taxicab, as such, 
and commercial road transport was practically unknown. 
Today there are nearly fifty companies operating in this 
latter field alone. Still, it seems dubious that Dunlop or any 
other company would consider the market actually or 
potentially to warrant the installation of an expensive rubber 
plant. If Dunlop did, it would be just a case of returning 
home, as the first Dunlop plant was in Ireland. 


Yours faithfully, 


Tue GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE. 
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«NEOZONE” 


The NEW Antioxidant 


Odorless Disperses Readily 


Effective in Very Small Percentages 
Improves Tread Abrasion Resistance 


HE deterioration of a tire or other rubber article 

due to oxidation does not stop when it is taken 

out of the warehouse or the dealer’s rack and 
placed in service. Oxidation is the life-long enemy of 
rubber. 

Rubber products usually deteriorate in abrasion 
resistance, strength and elasticity more rapidly after 
they are put into use than before. 

The quality that is originally built into a tire can 
be maintained until the last mile has been run by 
using a small percentage of Neozone. 

Garden hose will retain its original flexibility and 
heels will keep their resiliency if they are protected 
against oxidation by Neozone. 

The addition of a very small percentage of Neozone 
to even the cheapest rubber compound adds to its life 
out of all proportion to the small cost of the anti- 
oxidant. 

Neozone impoves the abrasion resistance even of 
freshly cured tire treads. May we submit the proof? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Dyestuffs Department Wilmington, Delaware 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Fine 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 











Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 




















Rubber - Chemicals 








QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 


Aniline Oil 4 
Pine Tars R. A. SPERRY | Toluol 
| 
| 


gene Sol. Naphtha 
Corn Oil 

Soap Bark Crude 

Palm Oils Sol. Naphtha 


T. P.G Phone Naphthalene 
Main 1898 


Akron Manager 
134 E. Miller Ave. 


+ Cresylic Acid 


1909-25 ¢ 


SSRI 


‘LIFTON AVE 


Bes oe 
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Again Synthetic 

YNTHETIC rubber has been one of those subjects 
around which scientific research and speculation has 
played for many years. Periodically the world has 
een treated to an enthusiastic announcement that at last 
the perfect substitute had been found, only to discover that 
n the commercial application of these formulae there was 
always some “fly in the ointment” in the way of excessive 
roduction costs, as in the case of the now famous Hoff- 
mann process, or some error in the formula which rendered 
the manufacture of the product impractical. In many cases 
the reported “discoveries” proved to be absolute fakes. 
Consequently there has grown around the name of syn- 
thetic rubber the feeling that it is one of those hoped for 
but never to be realized things and that further reports of 
new processes should be taken with the same seriousness 
as the scientific world would consider new designs for a 
perpetual motion machine. 

But within the last fortnight persistent rumors have 
been afloat that no less a scientific and highly regarded 
organization than the I. G. Farben-industrie A.-G., of Ger- 
many, has evolved a practical method for the commercial 
production of synthetic rubber and at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the Chemical Industrialists’ Protective Union 
at Frankfort-on-the-the-Main last week, Dr. A. von Wein- 
berg boldly announced the perfection of such a process. 

While the general standing and high character of the 
|. G. Farben-industrie A.-G. compels some serious consid- 
eration to be given to their announcement, it is only natural 
that a certain skepticism should continue among rubber 
growers and manufacturers at least until the first product 
from the new process is on the market. On the other 
hand, the actual development of a practical process of man- 
ufacturing a synthetic rubber which would be commercially 
marketable in competition with plantation rubber and at 
the same time would be easily workable in the manufactur- 
ing industry and have all the necessary properties of the 
native commodity, is too important a matter to dismiss with 
a skeptical shrug of the shoulders. 

The adoption of a synthetic rubber by the manufactur- 
ing industry would bring numerous problems for the man- 


ufacturers. It would undoubtedly mean certain changes in 


factory procedure, probably extending to compounding and 
equipment. It is interesting to contemplate just what 
changes might be so brought about. It is, of course, the 
plantation industry which would be more inclined to worry 
over such a prospect. Since the last announcement comes 
from what is assuredly a more reliable source than have 
other announcements in the past, the plantation industry 
must view it with some apprehension. It is at least an in- 
dication that powerful factors are at work on the problem. 
For the time being, however, both industries can rest with 
some degree of assurance that even with a perfected process 
it will be a long time before sufficient quantities of the syn- 
thetic product are commercially available to affect the mar- 
ket. Until that time it will be a case of waiting for further 
moves across the sea and only “seeing will be be'ieving.” 





Research Seems to Pay 

NDUSTRIAL research, in which the rubber industry 

is necessarily much interested, is apparently proving 

worth-while, if one sought no judgment except the 
amount of money that is annually expended on it. A New 
York organization has recently made a careful study of the 
subject and has reported that about $200,000,000 is being 
spent each year in the United States for industrial research 
by industrial corporations and by the federal government. 
Industry spends two dollars for every one spent by the 
government. 

So rapid has been the extension of reseach work as an 
aid to industry that whereas in 1921 only 578 companies 
were known to maintain research departments or labora- 
tories, more than 1,000 concerns have organized research 
divisions in operation at the resent time. In addition, 70 
trade associations are sending about $15,000,000 a year in 
research. It is claimed that industries whose research ex- 
penditures were largest five years ago are those which have 
scored the greatest relative growth since then, but there 
are no exact figures to prove such a contention. Even, 
without figures, however, such a statement is easily believe- 
able since the big companies which have grown rapidly have 
usually been distinguished also by the scope of their re- 
search work. 
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HE Model T lubricator is high- 


class but moderate-priced. It is 


built entirely of machined parts. 
There are no stampings used. All 
moving parts are constantly lubri- 
cated with a maintained-film of oil. 


Model T lubricator is supplied 
for sizes from one to twenty- 
eight feeds—more if needed. 
Either ratchet or worm-gear 
drive can be supplied. Each 
lubricator is tested against a 
2000-pound pressure. This 
makes Model T particularly ap- 
plicable for installation on mill 
journals, where pressures are in- 
variably high. 





There are several descriptive 
circulars that tell about Bow- 


ser’s complete line of lubrica- 
tors, as well as all about Model 
T. 


For copies of this literature address Dept. 76 





@S.F.BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc.> 


RecA a) LUBRICATION ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS + 


LUBRICATORS-OIL FILTERS ~OILING SYSTEMS~ACCESSORIES 


OIL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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The HARSHAW FULLER « GOODWIN CO. 
1610 Hanna Bldg.—Cleveland, Ohio | 
















CHEMICALS-COLORS-PIGMENTS 


For 
RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


GLYCERINE 
LEAD OLEATE LITHARGE 


CHROMIUM OXIDE RED LEAD 


ANTIMONY SULPHURET 
BLANC FIXE HYDRATED LIME 





CARBONATE—MAGNESIA—HEAVY CALCINED 
PINE TAR ROSIN OIL 


“DIAMOND” —MICA— “SILVER SHEEN” 





WAREHOUSES 


Cleveland - New York - Philadelphia 
Chicago - Elyria - Trenton 























SINCE 1880 





GUARANTEED 


RUBBER GOODS 


They Sast longer. 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 

RANDPRINT APRONS 
Dress Shields Guimps and Brassieres 
Rubber Sheetings Rubber Aprons 
Bunny Baby Pants Pure Rubber Sheets 
Sanitary Aprons Rubber Bibs 
Sanitary Elastic Belts Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Bloomers Bathing Caps 


Sanitary Stepins Rubber Specialties 
Powder Puff Pockets Rubberized Sheeting 
Rubber Gloves Hot Water Bottles 


RANDPRINT RUBBER 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manu- 
facturers 


Special Goods To Order 
Made by 


RAND RUBBER CO., WS 
Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS 
PRODUCED IN GERMANY 


y of Process Is Announced at 
Meeting of German Chemical Con- 
gress by Director of I. G. Farben- 
industrie—Rubber Circles Skeptical. 


HAT appears to be the most authori- 

tative announcement of a discovery 

1 the manufacture of synthetic rubber, has 
yme within the last few days from the recent 
meeting of the Chemical Industrialists’ Pro- 
tective Union at its fiftieth anniversary, held 

Frankfort-on-the- Main 

Dr. A. von Weinberg in a speech before 
the Congress announced that a new catalyzer 
1ad been found, simplifying the uniting of the 
elements of rubber which were found in coal 
tar and that the synthetic rubber was ob- 
tained by “contact synthesis,” a process 
which has been the subject of experimenta- 
tion since the war. The synthetic product 
was declared to be the equal of natural rub- 
ber and cheaper in cost of production, thus 
permitting it to enter the commercial field in 
active competition with the natural product. 
Heretofore, all developments of synthetic 
rubber have proved to expensive to make it 
Whether this 
new process and discovery is a variation of 
the Hoffman method, which was considered 
impractical because of the high costs, is not 


of commercial importance. 


commented on. 
It was further announced that the German 


{ G. Farben-industrie, had 


dye syndicate, I. 
sufficiently progressed with the experimenta- 
tion in the new process of producing syn- 
thetic rubber that they would shortly apply 
for world patents. 

Rumors have been current for some time 
to the effect that the Interessen Gemeinschaft 
Farben-industrie, A.-G., have been engaged 
in the development of synthetic rubber, and 
the matter was reported in the last issue of 
Tue Russer Ace, but the first authoritative 
statement as to the results achieved is now 
given in Dr. von Weinberg’s address. 

Dr. A. von Weinberg is a Privy Councilor 
and a director of the I. G. Farben-industrie, 
A.-G., and well known in German chemical 
circles, and as a consequence his statement 
carries a certain weight and is doubly inter- 
esting because of the position he holds in the 
industry. Nevertheless, crude rubber circles 
are bound to remain skeptical of any reported 
discovery of synthetic rubber in the light of 
the dozen or more times within the space of 
the last decade that similar discoveries have 
been announced but never proved feasible. 
In the past, however, the synthetic rubber 
claims have come from companies less prom- 
inent and less stable than the present one. 
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EDISON INVESTIGATES 
NEW ENGLAND PLANTS 





The Boston Transcript of Novem- 
ber 15 carried a copyrighted dispatch 
to the effect that than 200 
species of trees and shrubs have been 


more 


recently shipped from the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, at Boston, to the Edison 
laboratories, in New Jersey, for the 
purposes of research work on the 
part of Thomas Edison, looking to- 
ward the discovery of a plant indi- 
genous to New England from which 
rubber could be obtained. It is un- 
derstood that two representatives of 
Mr. Edison recently spent several days 
in selecting the experimental subjects 
from the great collection of tree and 
plant growths in the arboretum which 
is maintained by Harvard University 
for botanical research, but which is 


also a public park. 











N. J. Association to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New Jersey will 
be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, 
N. J. early in December, at which time 
there will be a new election of officers. 


Hamilton Rubber Co. 

The New York offices of the Victor- 
Springfield division of the Hamilton Rub- 
ber Company have been closed and the busi- 
ness in the future will be handled from the 
home office of the company at Trenton, N. J. 





Rubber Trade Ass’n Elects 

At the recent annual meeting of the Rub- 
ber Trade Association of New York, Inc., 
held at the Reform Club, the following di- 
rectors were elected to serve for the next 
three years: W. T. Baird, R. L. Chipman, 
O. Meyer, F. Pusinelli; to serve for one 
year, J. L. Handy and W. H. Stiles. 

At the same time the following officers 
of the Association were reelected for the 
ensuing year: President, F. Pusinelli; vice- 
president, D. D. Haldane; treasurer, R. L. 
Chipman. B. G. Davy was reappointed sec- 


retary-manager. 


ASKS CANADA TO DROP 
RATE ON RUBBER GOODS 


Consumers’ League Asks 50% Reduc- 
tion on Manufactured Goods—Meets 
Strong Opposition From Canadian 
Industry—Refusal Expected. 


AY application has been made by the 
Consumers’ League in Canada for a 


reduction of Canadian import duties on man- 
ufactured rubber goods and hearings on the 
subject have been held before the Canadian 
advisory tariff board. The move, however, 
is being strenuously opposed by the manu- 
facturing industry and the Rubber Associa- 
tion of Canada. 

In asking for a 50 per cent cut in tariff the 
Consumers’ League base their demand on the 
grounds that out of a consumption of $70,- 
000,000 annually of these products in Canada 
only $3,000,000 worth was imported and that 
in addition to supplying almost the entire 
home market, the Canadian rubber goods 
manufacturers were able to sell over 
$20,000,000 worth in the world’s markets. 
There was no attempt made to show the 
tariff had enhanced prices to the Canadian 
consumer. 

A. B. Hannay, general manager of the 
Rubber Association of Canada, presented the 
case for the manufacturers and showed that 
the Canadian manufacturers in many lines 
sold their goods lower or at the same price 
as the United States producer. By capturing 
the home market the Canadian producer had 
developed such a volume of business that he 
was enabled to develop a large export trade 
and thus reduce the overhead on his domestic 
output. 

In the course of the hearing an effort was 
made to involve the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce by placing in evidence a 
departmental memorandum from the chief of 
the division of foreign tariffs to the rubber 
division of the same department, calling at- 
tention to the application of the Consumers’ 
League and suggesting that it might be “ad- 
visable for American manufacturers to make 
applications for changes in the name of a 
Canadian purchaser of their product.” 

The case of the Canadian manufacturers 
was so well presented that it is believed that 
the application of the Consumers’ League, 
especially in the light of the suspicion cast by 
the United States Department of Commerce's 
memorandum, will be refused, although there 
is another hearing to be held. The present 
rate on tires is 35 per cent ad valorem 
Latest figures show an increasing production 
in Canada of mechanical goods, and sundries. 
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NEWS FROM BRAZIL ON FORD VENTURE 

The Dia ficial of the of the State of Para, Brazil, for October 22, con- 
tains a summary of the franchise granted by that State to the subsidiary of the 
Ford Motor Company which was organized and registered there at the time 
unnouncement was made concerning the Amazon Valley concessions acquired by 
Ford. The franchise corresponds to incorporating in this country and is not 
related in any way to the terms of the concession. As in incorporation, the 
oowers granted under the franchise of the State of Para are very broad including 
uch things as planting rubber, establishing factories for the manufacture of 
rubber goods, dealing in all commodities, importing and exporting, banking and 
building and operat railroads 

More exact rmation has also reached the United States concerning the 


Ford properties 


location of the | 


to be reliable, the property lies 


about 65 miles from Santarem 


these are 


rep rted to le 
and 3 to 5 degrees south latitude. 


Villares 


by a Ford agent c 


interest 
mprises 


would aggregate about 3,700,000 


riginal announcemet 


According to one mail report, which is thought 
entirely between the 
Two adjoining concessions were obtained and 
between 56 and 57 degrees longitude (west of Paris) 
It is said that one concession acquired from the 
s comprises 500,000 hectares, while another concession negotiated 
an additional 1,000,000 hectares. 
acres 
t of Edsel Ford concerning the property. 


Tapajoz and Xingu rivers 


These two together 


which corresponds in general to the 




















R. A. A. ADOPTS STANDARD 
GRADE RUBBER SAMPLES 


Another step in the efforts to establish 


standard specifications for the various com- 
mercial grades of crude rubber, to serve as 


the basis for transactions between sellers 
and American manufacturing consumers, has 
Rubber As- 


ofhi- 


resulted in the adoption by the 


sociation of America, Inc., of a set ot 
cial type samples of the principal classifica- 
tions of plantation rubber now on the Amer- 


ican market. 


[These samples are maintained on file at 


the association's headquarters for the pur 


pose of inspection in cases of disputes or to 


' 


serve as standards in the adjudication of 
arbitration cases 
The samples are identical with the new 
type samples recently adopted by the Rub 
New York, and the Rub- 


ber Trade Association, Rubber As 


sociation has also added packing specifica- 


ber Exchange, of 
but the 


tions 
Four grades of ribbed smoked sheets are 
listed, two grades of thin crepe and two 


grades of thick crepe. Tenders in any par 
the average 


that 


ticular grade must conform to 


quality represented by the sample in 


grade. The chief differences in the grades 


of ribbed smoked sheets as listed is im the 


degree of dry edge and top mold present 


at time of delivery 


With the 
the Rubber 


adoption of these standards by 


Association, practically all the 


crude rubber interests will be trading on 


the same basis as to standards in qualities. 


Columbian Carbon Co. 


Columbian Carbon Company and 


The 


subsidiaries reported a net profit for 


have 


the third quarter of the current year of 


$466,008. after 
This compares with $507,865 for the 


ill leductions have been 


made 


previous quarter. Net earnings for the nine 
months of the current year have totalled 
$1,511,991, $2,807,184 for the 


corresponding period of 1926. 


as against 





Goodrich Declares Dividends 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
directors of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
held on October 26, a dividend of $1.00 per 
share was declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock payable December 1, to holders of 
November 10. A dividend of $1.75 
per share was also declared on the outstand- 
ing preferred stock, payable January 2, 1928, 


record 


to holders of record on December 9. 


Adds to Capital 

The Reliance Rubber Company, Keyport, 
N. J., has increased its capital stock by the 
issuance of $60,000 in preferred shares, 
which will enable it to increase production 
in their line of sundries for plumbers and 
hardware dealers, which it manufactures 
Mr. J. A. MacEwan, formerly vice-president 


and general manager of the was 


company, 
recently elected to the position of president, 
still re- 


succeeding P. N. Furber, who will 


main as a director 


Inland Rubber Co. Gains 
The Inland Rubber Company, of Chicago, 
reports, through its president, George P. 
Gilman, that to date this year the company 
has enjoyed the highest earnings of any 


period in its history. Since the inauguration 
of the policy of establishing factory operated 
sales depots for the distribution of its tires, 
the company shows a gain in sales of 1,300 
The green and 
white front stations was opened in March 
The company now 


per cent. first of these 
of this year in Chicago 
these stations in operation 
States. 


has sixteen of 


in eight cities and two 
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SEPTEMBER TIRE AND 
TUBE PRODUCTION OFF 


Figures Show Declines in Production 
and Shipments with Corresponding 
Drop in Inventories—Casing Stocks 
Lowest Since September, 1926. 

S was fully expected by the trade and 
rubber manufacturing industry, the 
complete returns on automobile casings and 
inner tubes produced during September show 

a further decline from the August figures. 

The figures, as released by the Rubber Asso- 

ciation of America, which are estimated to 

represent 75 per cent of the industry, have 
been computed in each case in this summary 
to equal 100 per cent. 

Neither in production, inventories nor ship- 
ments did the September figures equal even 
the low levels set in August and while the 
declines were not spectacular, no great eu- 
couragement could be gleaned from the 
tables, either by the crude rubber trading 
fraternity or the 
The one bright spot in the statistics is found 
in the light of the total inventories which 
are lower than at any time since September 
last year. Shipments also have not fallen 
off as badly as production. 

The total production of pneumatic casings 
of all types during September was 4,821,870 


manufacturing industry. 


as against approximately 5,752,000 casings in 
August. Shipments were figured at 5,717,000 
casings as compared with 6,393,000 in August 
while inventories declined to 9,721,725 casings 
as against 10,721,000 for 
August. 


approximately 


Increased Production Expected 

Production, however, is still suffering from 
seasonal curtailments and the output of most 
of the larger factories is expected to show a 
considerable increase when spring dating 
schedules are in full swing and when a defi- 
nite announcement has been made as to the 
new Ford car. The tire trade continues to 
be optimistic over the large anticipated re- 
placements which will be necessary during 
the early months of 1928. 

As regards the production, shipments and 
inventories of inner tubes during September, 
the same conditions prevailed as in the in- 
stance of pneumatic casings, all the figures 
showing a decline from the statistics of 
August. A total of 5,651,450 tubes were pro- 
duced in September as against 6,480,000 in 
August. Shipments equalled 6,757,800 as 
compared with 7,983,000 in August while in- 
ventories totaled 13,511,000 as 
14,664,000 in August. 

A detailed comparative table of these fig- 


ures 


against 


covering September and _ previous 
months will be found in the statistical section 
of this issue of THe Russer Aci 


A. C. S. Committee Meets 


The Physical Testing C 


mmittee of the 


Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society met at Akron on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15. J. E. Partenheimer, of the Fisk 
Rubber Company, is chairman 


1ge 


on 


1g 
ks 


nd 


h 


n 


oe 0 
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ANGLO-DUTCH RUBBER 
AGREEMENT UNLIKELY 


Joint Selling Arrangement Can Only 
Come When Restriction Has Been 
Abandoned—Sir Frank Swettenham 
Favors Cooperative Plan. 

A SIGNIFICANT development with re- 

4 gard to the future of rubber restriction 

is the apparently well-founded rumor that 

Anglo-Dutch conferences have been held with 

a view to arriving at an agreement on the 

selling of rubber. These conferences, how- 

ever, seem to be discredited in London, where 
it is believed that the report may arise from 

a misapprehension as to the purpose of the 

committee at present sitting in the Nether- 

lands. This committee is solely concerned 
with Dutch rubber interests in Sumatra and 

Java, and is considering the question of a 

selling agency for only the Dutch East Indies 

rubber industry. 

In the best-informed London rubber circles 
the idea of any Anglo-Dutch cooperation with 
a view to setting up a joint selling organiza- 
tion is dismissed as impossible, unless re- 
striction were officially abandoned. In such 
a case it is that the Dutch 
lose no time in opening up negotiations with 


claimed would 
British interests for the establishment of a 
joint The Dutch 


growers are known to be seriously concerned 


central selling agency. 


as to the future, and would doubtless wel- 
come British cooperation in such an enter- 
prise. Overtures on Britain’s part, however, 
can scarcely be made while the Government 


control is still operative. Since restriction 
was adopted, the Dutch have been cold to all 
that they their output 


and it is 


restrict 
that 
shrewd enough to let the British continue to 


suggestions 


believed they will be 


1 
alSO 


carry the burden as long as they will do so. 


Advocates Cooperation 
Sir Frank Swettenham referred to the 


Dutch situation in discussing the general 
rubber situation at the recent Tanjong Malin 
meeting, according to the London 
He pointed out that the Netherlands 


Indies have a population of 60,000,000 natives, 


Financial 


A] se . 
Vews. 


most of them agriculturists by inclination and 
tradition. “This constitutes a real danger to 
European planters, whatever their national- 
Frank 


planted is obviously under a tremendous han- 


ity,” Sir said, “since the European 


dicap when forced into competition with a 
native owner who has no capital involved, no 
responsibilities, no overhead charges and is 
He added that 


otherwise at an advantage.” 


he had no doubt that the Dutch planters 
would realize the position and find some 
means to meet it. 

It has been mentioned in rubber circles 
that the failure of the British Colonial Office 
to make a definite declaration concerning re- 
striction for all of the coming year may be 


lue to the hope that some agreement could 


be worked out whereby the Dutch would join 
in a cooperative plan to make the elimination 
Guarded threats 


yf restriction a possibility. 


lave been made by the British that unless the 
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Celebrating Col. Lindbergh’s Epochal Flight 
View of Recent Window Display at New York Office of Goodrich 








Dutch showed a willingness to bear part of 
the overproduction burden, the British would 
abruptly cease sacrificing themselves while 
the Dutch benefitted. Any drastic change in 
the Dutch policy, however, is regarded as 


unlikely. 





World Tire Market 


The total number of automobile casings 


shipped to foreign markets by the lead- 
ing tire-producing countries of the world 
1927 


proportions 


during the first nine months of has 
reached 5,960,069. The 


ported by each country was as follows: 


ex- 


United States 2,219,416 


Canada 1,292,894 
United Kingdom 718,454 
France 1,729,305 





RUBBER FEATURES ON 
NEW FORD AUTOMOBILE 


Various descriptions of the much-antici- 


pated new Ford car have been published in 


sundry newspapers and periodicals during 


the last few months and the denials by the 
Ford Motor Company as to the details set 


forth have been as numerous as the ar 


ticles. The latest description, which goes 


into detail as to the technical features of the 


new model, comes from the Automotive 


Daily News and claims to be somewhat au- 


thoritative. A number of these reported 


“features” are of particular interest to the 
rubber trade 


According to this latest article, the tires 


to be used as standard equipment will be of 
the balloon type, 30x4.50, harmonizing with 


full crown fenders. The four-cylinder en- 
gine will be 374x4%, giving a maximum of 
48 b. h. p.. and will be suspended at four 
points with rubber blocks in front. The 
steering wheel is rem rted to have a rubber- 


covered carrving spark, throttle and 


rim 


light controls. 


GOODRICH PACIFIC COAST 
PLANT WELL UNDER WAY 





March, 1928, has been set as the date for 
the completion of the new B. F. Goodrich 
Pacific Coast plant at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and manufacturing corporations will start 


as soon thereafter as the various units of 


the factory can be 
with the 


completed and equipped 


necessary machinery. Production 


schedules have been made calling for an 
output of 5,000 tires daily, which will be 
built up to 7,500 as rapidly as possible. 

The Pacific Coast plant will operate as a 
complete fabricating unit, with mills, cal- 


equipment  t 


endering machinery and 


handle raw materials in the same manner 
as the Akron plant, but production will be 
confined exclusively to tires and tubes. 
The architectural arrangement of the new 
plant is both unique and artistic, inasmuch 
as it has been designed to fit consistently with 
the old 


prevalent in that section of California. 


architecture 
The 
factory building will be 2,000 feet long and 


mission type of 


only one story high, and will have approxi 
mately eleven acres of floor space. 





Hartford Takes Inventory 
The Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, 
Conn., the subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Company, will close its plant De- 
cember 12 for inventory purposes. It is 
reported that the plant will not reopen until 
the first of the year. 





Durkee Co. Has Fire Loss 
The Durkee Manufacturing Company, of 
Ohio, 
ber matting and stair treads, suffered a loss 
estimated at $7,400 by fire at their plant on 
November 10. 
to machinery and made-up stock, but was 


Youngstown, manufacturers of rub 


The principal damage was 


entirely covered by insurance 
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QUTLOOK ENCOL RAGING 
FOR HIGH TIRE OUTPUT 
industry See 


Tire Busi- 
Increasing 


Trade and Manufacturing 
Kecord Year Coming in 
ness — Plants Already 
Schedule. 


OTWITHSTANDING tft cl n 
N tire producti j the last tew 


mn 5 i tre p p r 
; ' ‘ | 

‘ utput I auton mile ere ipp 5s t « 

ampit L1US¢ or ptlinusn the part ol 

the rubber manutac I tr Reports 


ill producing centers indicate 


coming irom 


an expected return to satistactor schedules 


of production within a short time ind = the 
tire trace predicting a greater demand 
for replacements than eve t é 

it 18 underst it ti irger tire man 
ulacturers the Akron district are already 
in receipt of ibstantial orders tor the new 
Ford tire, reported to be f a new siz 
30x4.50 l} business i to be dis 
tributed between Goodyear, Goodri Fire 


Miller and Mason, and production in 


these plants has gained 


November 1, wit pr 


stone, 


pects ol 


cent Since 
going to capacit as soon a the Ford pre 
duction has reached a real quantit basis 
Rubber company employees in and around 
Akron, who were laid oft were working 
on part time, are now being taken on again 
One of the Firestone unit which has been 
devoted to the tabrication f Ford tires, 1s 
again working at full capacity 

At Canton, Ohio, the Monarch Tire Com- 


s( hedule 


maintenance 


increase in its daily 


pany reports an 


to 700 tires and plans call for a 
of this production straight through the win- 
high Mon 


ter An especially demand for 
arch tires is reported coming from the 


Southern States. where the company has 


carried on an intensive sales campaign 
The Cord 
W. Va. 


temporarily, but 


lire Corporation at \Nhester, 
I 


has slowed down their schedule 


has been working tor the 


past few months at full capacity, with plenty 


of orders on hand for nearby delivery dates 


Che let-down at the time is for the 


pres nt 


purpose of installing additional machinery 


and repairs. Officials of the company ex 
pect to resume full-time operat’ons in Jan- 
uary and look for a record spring business 

While production dropped off recently at 
the Salem Cord Tire Company, at Salem, 
Ohio, the shipments of _ tire tor spring 
datings, which start this month, are ex 
pected to bring back the output schedule 
to near capacity before the beginning of 
December 

The \jax Rubber ( mpa Racine, 
Wis., reports that they a t ng nearly 
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ipac.ty On a schedwe Of about 5,UUU tures 
lail ine bederal Nuover Company, at 
Luda Wis., 18 now on a SU per cent 
scheduie and expects to increase this to tui 
tume by Wecemper 1 Line riorsesnoe i1.e 
_ompa Kacine, 1s also preparing tor an 
crea their schedule eariy im 1928, 
which 1s at present OU to 75 per cent ol 
Capa t 
lire manutacturers in lrenton announce 
that Dusiness Nas already shown some im 
provement over last month. In the mechanical 
rubber goods line some plants are working 
overtime the Puritan Kubber Company 1s 
nstalling new machinery to take care ot 
their increased demand, and will soon erect 
a new and larger plant. The Vulcanized 


Rubber Company also reports their business 


to be on the 


increase. 


Many of the companies have already 
brought out new tire lines tor the 1928 
market and practically all the manufac- 


turers have announced spring dating propos! 


I their 


tions which will encourage dealers. 
sentiment 
Rk Hen- 


Rubber Exchange, 
the that 


On top of all this optimistic 


mes the recent statement of F 
derson, president of the 


ol New York, 


1928 will be the biggest year in the history 


expressing belief 


of the tire trade, and basing his opinion 


on the belief that automobile production and 
call 


placements far in excess of previous years 


present registrations will for tire re- 


CONVERSE RUBBER SELLS 
TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, of 


Malden, Mass., 
the liquidation of their allied company, the 


have announced that through 


Rubber Company, they 
the 


Converse Tire and 


have definitely retired from manufac 


ture of tires and tubes and will sell as soon 
as possible the present tire and tube-making 


Che 


invited, in- 


equipment which they have on hand. 


equipment, on which bids are 


cludes molds for a complete line of high 


pressure, balloon and truck tires, including 


both 


building 


first and second line, vulcanizers, tire 


machines, beading machines and 


other miscellaneous items. 


(,. M. Pavs Record Dividend 
Of incidental interest to the entire rubber 
the 


trade is the announcement of distribu- 


tion of record dividends by General Motors 


Corporation. On November 10 the board 
of directors declared, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.25, an ex- 
tra cash dividend of $2.50 per share on the 


17,400,000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. The 


will total $65,250,000 


total disbursement to shareholders 


Che action of General Motors gives par 
ticular encouragement to the rubber track 
it this time, in the light of the recent cur 

] 


automobile production and the 


taliment in 


ant upon the appearance 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S TIRE 
EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


Shipments Advance Over Figure for 9 
Months of 1926—Largest Markets 


Are Within the Empire—American 
Exports to Same Markets. 


( “NREAT 
mobile 


increased during the 


BRITAIN’S 


throughout 


exports of auto- 
world 
Accord- 
ing to the figures of the Department of Com- 
merce, the United Kingdom shipped 718,454 
1927 


Same 


casings the 


have last year 


casings during the first nine months of 


as compared with 626,392 for the 
period of 1926. 

The 
tires are British India, British South Africa, 


New 
the 


leading markets for British made 
Australia, Argentine, Irish Free State 
Zealand, British Malaya, and Brazil, in 
order named. 


As an 


showing 


interesting point of comparison in 
the 

tires, 
the 


months’ 


extent of America’s export 
the 
United during the 
period of 1927 


Creat 


trade in exports in automobile 


from States 


casings 


same nine were 


2,080,212 casings as against Britain’s 
figure of 718,454 
the United States 


abroad, which 


During September, 1927, 
174,461 
than the 


shipped casings 


was lower average 
monthly figure, as compared to British ship- 
ments of 53,254. 

Taking five of the best markets for British 
made tires for comparison it is interesting to 
note the number of American tires shipped to 


the same markets: 


No. of Automobile Casings 
Imported During 

First Nine Months, 1927 

sritish American 

British India 103,032 65,911 
British Malaya 36,680 36,870 
Australia 49,158 73,370 
Argentine 44,656 225,682 
Brazil 30,320 136,300 








INCREASE IN GOODRICH 
DIVIDEND RATE LIKELY 


the latest financial statement 


Gor drich 


Based upon 
of the B. F. 
excellent showing of the company for the ten 


Company and the 


months of the current year it is estimated 
that earnings for the full year of 1927 will 
exceed $15.00 per share on the 601,560 shares 
1926, the 


The company is re- 


outstanding. During company 
earned $4.16 per share. 
ported to be in an excellent position as to 
raw material supplies and it is rumored in 
financial circles, that the board of directors, 


at their meeting early in January, 1928, may 


increase the regular annual dividend rate 
from its present level of $4.00, which was 


inaugurated in August, 1925. Estimates of 
a higher return to the common stockholders 
are predicted, of course, on the idea that no 
unforeseen condition will occur in the rubber 


or tire industry. 
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CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE 
RUBBER AGAIN FALLS 


Reaches Lowest Figure for the Year 
With Imports Approximately Same as 
Afloat 


Figure—Tonnage 


12,804 


September 


Shows Increase to Tons. 


crude rubber in the 


} I ‘HE consumption of 1 ub 
United States during the m 


October reached the lowest level of the year 


with only 26,790 tons used by the manutac- 


turing industry. In the face of this drop the 


arrivals of crude rubber during the month 


kept up to the average with a total of 31,310 
tons imported 

A low consumption figure was somewhat 
expected in view of the curtailments in tire 


f the plants of 


production throughout most « 
the country but it was not anticipated that 
the figure would be so low and so out of line 
with volume of imports. An excess of ar- 
tonnage consumed in the 


rivals over the 


industry has now occurred for the last two 
months and has forced stocks on hand to the 
97,452 On the other 


hand, the decline in tire production is con- 


high figure of tons. 
sidered seasonal at this time of the year and 
also reflects the decreased production of auto- 
mobiles which has occurred for the last few 
months. 

The trade in general, however, is taking 
an optimistic view of the tire industry and 


opinion is persistent that 1928 will be a 
record yeag in the business. This belief is 
based on the anticipated sales activity and 
record production in the automobile field 


when Ford has once gotten his stride and on 
the huge replacements of tires which will be 
necessary with the record registrations which 
have been recorded this year. 

The total of 26,790 tons of crude rubber 
consumed during October is a trifle less than 
2 per cent decrease from the September figure 
which was 27,214 tons. It shows a decrease 
of approximately 3,000 tons, however, from 
the total consumption of October, 1926, which 


was 29,837. 
Consumption Still High 


Consumption during the ten months of the 
current year is still in excess of the consump- 
tion over the same period of last year, but if 
the monthly figures for November and De- 
cember go much lower than October’s total, 
standing at 
For 


this year’s small increase, now 
2.3 per cent, may easily be wiped out. 
the ten months to date this year the con- 
sumption figure has totaled 318,742 tons as 
compared with 312,535 tons during the same 
period of 1926. 

Imports of crude rubber during October, 
as previously stated, remained very near the 
The total for October of 


31,310 tons shows a slight decline from the 


monthly average. 


September total of 32,798 tons but an in- 
crease over the arrivals during October, 1926, 
were 28,114 tons. That 
should continue around 31,000 tons is some- 
efforts 
enforce the 


which the arrivals 


thing of a surprise in view of the 


being made to more strictly 


FIRST TIRE BUILT AT NEW 
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The New Goodyear Tire and 


restrictive measures in the Far East and in 


view of the high stocks already on hand in 
the United States and London. On the othet 
factories may feel that this is an 


at the 


hand, the 
excellent time to build up their stocks 
comparatively low market price levels for the 
year, in anticipation of higher prices when 
the new restriction measures are in full 
force. 

Imports for the ten months of the current 
year still show a substantial increase over the 
arrivals for the corresponding period of 1926. 
The figures for the ten months of this year 
are 362,693 tons as against 337,952 tons for 
the ten months’ period of 1926. 

Stocks on hand in the United 
October 31, totaled 97,452 


which was a trifle under the total on Septem- 


States on 
tons, a figure 
ber 30, but which will be augmented during 
the month of November by 42,804 tons which 
are reported afloat and enroute to the United 
States. 

The various grades of crude rubber im- 
ported during the month of October and for 
the ten months of the current year and their 
relative tonnage, as reported by the Rubber 
Association of America, were as follows: 


Total Importations 10 
months ending OCT. 3lst. 





Oct. 1927 1927 
Plantations .... , 29,758 341,185 
ys: —_—_ , 1,104 14,051 
Africans ........ ; 22 1,499 
eo eee 158 2,894 
suayule ........ .. ' 267 3,033 
Manicoba and 
Matto Grosso ..... mee 1 31 
31,310 362,693 
_’ . : . 
Gabriel Muehlstein 
The scrap rubber trade lost one of its 


oldest and most respected members on No- 
vember 10 with the passing away of Ga- 
briel Muehlstein, Rubber 
Waste Company, 152 Lincoln Avenue, New 
York. 

Mr. 
scrap rubber business for more than a quar- 


founder of the 


Muehlstein was connected with the 
His present company was 
stated that the 


under the direc- 


ter of a century. 
incorporated in 1911. It is 
will be continued 
Alex Miller. 

Muehlstein 


business 
tion of 

Mr. 
the time of his death. He 


was 75 years of age at 


is survived by a 
three sons, 


widow and Herman, Julius and 


Charles, who are members of the well- 
known scrap rubber firm of H. Muehlstein 
& Co. 41 East 42nd New York 


City. 


Street, 


Rubber Plant at Sydney, Australia 


‘ rst to be produced at the new 
( \ustralia was com- 
! l was the product 
\ known throughout the Go 
ization. The tire was a 27x4.40 


balloon All-Weather tread Acc 


the event as cabled to the Ak- 


rding to 
the Story ol! 


ron offices, the operations were as follows: 


Jones pulled on first ply. 
Zimmerman pulled on second ply. 
Urquhart stitched down plies. 
Kither set 
Bliley 


Mears turned up and trimmed first 


beads. 


rolled flippers down. 


and second plies. 
Mack pulled on third ply. 
Young pulled on fourth ply. 
Murphy turned plies under bead. 
Kell stitched down plies. 
McBurney put on chafing strips. 
Blank stitched down chafing strips. 
Machan put on breaker. 
Slay rolled down breaker. 
Moorhead put on tread. 
Chatfield rolled down tread. 
Davidsons trimmed outside of tread. 
Hunter trimmed inside of tread. 
Goodall stripped tire off drum. 





Cheaper Tennis Balls 
Members of the British Federation of 
Sports and Games, comprising the leading 
sporting goods firms such as F. H. Ayres, 
Ltd., the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Slazengers, Ltd., and John Wisden & Co., 
Ltd., have rejected the British Lawn Tennis 
Association’s plan to obtain a reduction in 
They refused to 
balls to the 
association on the conditions laid down. 

These 
that neither the balls nor their boxes should 
The only mark is 
to be the words, “L. T. A. Official Ball.” 
At the time the L. T. A. proposed 
that not more than four concerns should be 
balls for their 


the price of tennis balls. 
bid for the supply of tennis 


conditions include the stipulation 


bear the maker’s name. 
same 


authorized to supply such 


tournaments. 

The 
parently 
latest dispatches, it has been able to secure 
a bid from an 
for the supplying of official tennis balls at 


$3.75. 


Tennis 


however, 


Lawn Association has ap- 


won, for, according to 


independent manufacturer 
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Spalding Has Record Year 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., manufacturers 
and distributers of athletic goods, much of 
which includes the fabrication of rubber, 
such as golf and tennis balls, etc., report 
that their fiscal year closing October 31 has 
been the best in the history of the com 
pany. It will be another month before the 
figures on the final quarter of their fiscal 
vear are definitely known, but for the nine 
months ended July 31 last the net sales 
were reported at $17,608,095 Net profits 


all charges 
and The 


pany operates 11 manufacturing plants, the 


for the period, after deducting 


taxes amount to $875,750 com- 


largest of which is located at Chicopee, 


Mass., and 


stores 


distributes through 67 Spalding 


retail 


CANVAS RUBBER-SOLED 
SHOES LIKED IN CUBA 


increasing 
The 


shoe is becoming more 


Cuba continues to be a steadily 


market for American rubber tootwear. 


canvas rubber-soled 
being more 


Imports into 


popular and is displacing, as 


modern, the old “alpargate.” 
Cuba of canvas rubber-soled shoes from the 
United States reached 851,749 pairs in 1926 
months of 1927 have 


and for the first nine 


already reached 876,986 pairs, according to 
the figures of the Department of Commerce. 

The most popular color is white and the 
prices range from $.80 to $1.00 per pair re- 
tail. The trade in this class of footwear has 


gained so rapidly that one of the leading 


American companies has established an office 
in Havana where stocks are maintained. 


Serton Rubber Enlarges 


The Serton Rubber Company, of Dayton, 


Ohio, which manufactures a rubber half 
sole for shoes, and which has been located 
in the Kinnard Building, Dayton, for the 
past year, have increased their space by 


rental of an additional floor in the same 


building in order to take care of increased 
production The company plans to extend 
their manufacturing line to the production 


of the “modern shopper,” a combination 


under-arm purse and parcel carrier. It was 
stated in the announcement that production 
November 


was started early in 


I. Warshafsky Bankruptcy 
Warshafsky, of St. 
names of the 


( reditors ot Israel 


Louis, Mo., trading under the 


Freeman Rubber Company and the Central 


Rubber Company, have been asked to appear 
at a hearing before Walter D. Coles, referee 
in bankruptcy, to act on a petition to sell 


the property ot! Warshafsky 1 satisfaction 


of claims 





ZOUAVES MARCH WITH 
RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 





The fifty-four members of the 


American Legion Zouave drill team, 
who recently visited Europe, treated 
the public, while in London, to some 
very fine displays of marching. Each 
man wore a red fez, a short red coat, 
baggy light blue trousers, a long white 
white gaiters and rubber- 
The latter gave to this 
tread. 


sash, and 
soled shoes. 
marching an almost noiseless 
This feature of their drilling attracted 
great interest. The 
the Zouaves coincided with the death 
of the Queen’s brother and the dec- 
Royal mourning. One of 


Court mourning is a 


London visit of 


laration of 
the features of 
silencing order to the members of 
the Guards doing sentry duty at Buck- 
ingham Palace. They must cease the 
usual when doing an about- 
turn and march as quietly as possi- 
ble. The presence of the Zouaves at 
this time led to the suggestion being 
made that the should be 


equipped with rubber-soled footwear. 


“stamp” 


Guards 
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Harvey R. Nason 
Harvey R. Nason, secretary of the Mur- 
ray Rubber Company, was fatally stricken 
November 5, 
returning 
football 


with heart disease on while 


at the automobile, 
Princeton-Ohio State 
Mr. Nason’s 


was riding in the front seat, saw his father 


wheel of his 
from the 
game at Princeton. son, who 
collapse and grasped the wheel just in time 
to avert a serious smash-up. A passing mo- 
torist quickly secured an ambulance and Mr. 
Nason was rushed to the Mercer Hospital, 
Trenton, N. J., 
dead. 


Mr. Nason had attended to his duties at 
Rubber C 


where he was pronounced 


the offices of the Murray mpany 


on Saturday morning and had appeared to 
be in good health, and in the afternoon ac- 
companied his son to the game and appar- 
ently had no feeling of discomfort until the 
moment he was stricken. He was 56 years 
old and had been with the Murray Rubber 


Company for several years. 


International B. F. Goodrich 
An application for a charter of incor- 
B. F. Good 


rich Rubber Company was presented to the 


poration for the International 


secretary of state of Ohio, at Columbus 


early in November. 

Goodrich officials state, however, that the 
petitioning corporation is the same that has 
been operating the foreign business of th 
company for many years and that the i 
corporation proceedings at this time are 
merely a formality. J. L. McKnigl ie 
Kilmon and E. L. Nutt are the incorpora 
tors. Capital is listed at 250 shares of no 


par value 
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Falls Holds Convention 

The salesmen and dealers of the Falls 
Rubber Company held their convention at 
the company’s plant at Cuyahoga Falls, dur- 
ing the week of November 7. At the close 
of the sessions practically all those in at- 
tendance left in two special Pullman sections 
National Tire 
Dealers’ Association convention. 

According to officials of the Falls Rubber 
outlook is 
bright for the company during the coming 


for Louisville to attend the 


Company, the exceptionally 


year. Sales during the year to date show 
an increase of 30 per cent more tires and 
100 more tubes than in the corresponding 
period of 1926. With the machinery 
which has been installed in the plant, pro- 


new 


duction is keeping pace with the larger de- 
mand. 





Sail For Liberia 


Three more members of the 
& Rubber Company’s 


Liberia to 


Firestone 
Tire class 
have sailed for 
development work on the rubber properties 


The 
. a 


training 
engage in the 


of the Firestone Plantations Company. 


men now enroute are C. C. Fraser, 


Peacock and J. Harrower. 





RUBBER HOSE EXPORTS 
TO SOUTH AMERICA GAIN 


The American exports of rubber hose to 
South America have increased by 18 per cent 
in volume for the first six months of 1927 
over the corresponding period of 1926. In 
value, however, the increase has been only 
6 per cent, due largely to the reduction in 
prices on such goods from the higher levels 
of last year. The markets, 
according to a report of the Department of 
Argentine, Venezuela and 


three leading 
Commerce, are 
Chile. 

During the first six months of 1927, rubber 
hose to the amount of 635,961 pounds, valued 
at $275,729 was shipped to the South Amer- 
ican countries, as 536,731 
pounds, valued at $261,113 during the same 
period of 1926. 

The report states that the quality of Amer- 
ican hose is becoming more recognized but 
that there still exists keen competition from 
the British and German manufacturers. Ar- 
gentine has a small local industry, but with- 
out sufficient capacity to supply the market. 
In Chile the demand for rubber hose comes 
and from 


compared with 


from the wine industry 
In Venezuela, the increased 
attributed to the new 
taking 


place within the republic, especially in the oil 


largely 
chemical plants. 
use of hose can be 


industrial developments which are 


regions. 
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INSTALLMENT SELLING IS 
APPROVED IN G. M. REPORT 


Installment selling is approved as a sound 
method of financing the distribution of mer- 
chandise in a voluminous report which Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, professor of political 
economy at Columbia University, has pre- 
pared for the General Motors Corporation. 
The study took fifteen months to complete. 
Professor Seligman states emphatically that 
the theory that a business depression would 
be considerably aggravated by such out- 
standing consumers’ credits is not confirmed 
by investigation. Only installment selling 
has made possible the purchase of such a 
large number of motor cars as are now in 
use in the United States and Canada, it was 
said Professor Seligman expressed his 
doubt that there would be more than 10,000,- 
000 automobiles running in these countries 
if consumer credit had not been made 
available. 

“Installment selling,” the investigator 
said, “has increased production, stabilized 
output, reduced production cost and in- 
creased purchasing power. The installment 
plan induces the consumer to look ahead 
with greater care and to plan his economic 
program with a greater degree of intel- 
ligence. It not only strengthens the motives 
which induce an individual to pay but also 
influences his capacity to do so.” 

Professor Seligman formally delivered his 
report to General Motors at a dinner at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel in New York City on 
November 17, at which J. J. Rascob of 
More than 500 


financiers, business men and economists were 


that corporation was host. 
guests. Among the representatives of rub- 
ber companies who attended were Harry 
Hough, P. W. Litchfield, C. B. Seger, H. 
S. Firestone and H. T. Dunn. 





Goodyear Finances 

The directors of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company have voted favorably to 
make a partial redemption of the company’s 
3-year 5 per cent gold notes on December 
15. Thereafter, only one-half, or $7,500,000 
of the original $15,000,000 issue, sold in 
December, 1925, will be outstanding. The 
call price of December 15 is 100%. 

The issuance of the new first preferred 
stock in exchange for the old 7 per cent 
preferred, on which $25.00 a share in un- 
paid dividends is accumulated, is proceeding 
satisfactorily. It is reported that since the 
books were opened for exchange on Octo- 
ber 1, holders of more than 70 per cent of 
the old stock have taken advantage of the 
exchange privilege, which is optional but 
which expires on November 30. 


Latest Stock Prices 








Last Price —1927— 
Nov. 17 Nov. 4 High Low 
pee eee &% 7% 13 7% 
FIveSBOMS — cccccecesccecccoveee 181% 150 167 117 
do 6% pfd. .......... 106 106 107% 107 
do 7% péfd. .......... 105% 106 107% 98% 
ene A 15% 20 14% 
do Ist pfd. ...... 90 92% 100 81 
fo oe «. 174% 170 180 140 
Se 110 110% 99% 
ol ee 79% 71 843% 42% 
SS aes 105% 109% 95 
Goodyear Com. i 52 64 50% 
do pr pfd. ............ 95% 92 118% 104% 
do pfd. . uae Save sae 121 98 
Hood See cceseces secee ee 43% 39 47 39 
SS 17% 30 15 
Intercontinental .... .... 11% 15% 11% 
Kelly Springfield ........ 30% 28% 32% 9% 
do Ist pfd. .......... 95% 89 96 44 
do 8% pfd. ......... 94% 93 98% 35 
i cee Vneaigs 13 14% 14% 7 
ee ee . 19% 23% 36% 25% 
do pfd. ..... sseeee 86% 98% 104 99 
| CT 17% 25 15 
7 a 50 65 65 
Seiberling 32% 32 38% 21% 
SE, eeninieene 101 101 103 96 
ae 2% 2 2% 1% 
U. S. Rubber 50% 47% 67% 37% 
do pfd. 96 93% 111% 85% 
U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming .......... -- -— 12 12 
Se EEE - 24 24 
do series A .......... - — 15 15 





NEW CARBON BLACK IS 
ADDED BY VANDERBILT 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Company, New 
York, has just announced the addition of 
Barbour Black, a new carbon black, to their 
line of compounding materials. It is stated 
that Barbour Black is a channel gas black 
made by an improved process by the New 
Monroe, La., 
after several years’ experimental work. 


Process Carbon Company, 


According to the Vanderbilt Company this 
black is made by a process which consists 
of burning the natural gas, the black being 
gathered by the channel process in addition 
to an improvement which gives an increased 
yield by saving the fine particles which 
formerly floated away as smoke. 

It is claimed that Barbour Black is 
especially adapted for use in rubber, pro- 
ducing a stiff, high tensile, high stress rub- 
ber stock which will withstand abrasion. A 
carload has already been shipped to the 
firm’s Akron warehouse from which sample 
lots are being furnished for test purposes. 


EXCHANGES ACTIVE IN 
RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 


With the appearance of third quarter finan- 
cial statements of the rubber companies, 
most of which showed a satisfactory con- 
dition and substantial net earnings, the rub- 
ber company shares were active in both the 
New York and Cleveland exchanges, and for 
the most part exhibited gains during the 
last fortnight. Kelly-Springfield common 
went to a new high for the year and was 
followed by the 8 per cent preferred issue 
of the same company. Star Rubber also 
showed a firmness at 2%, which was the 
high for the current year. 

On the other hand, Hood was bid in at 
the low figure of 39, but has since bettered 
its position with the announcement of its 
latest statement and closed today at 4334. 
India Tire & Rubber slid off to 15, and dur- 
ing the course of the last two weeks United 
States Rubber, while not even approaching 
its low of the year, went down to 48 on its 
last statement, but has come back to 50%. 

The element of uncertainty in automobile 
circles as to the reaction following the ap- 
pearance of the new Ford, coupled with de- 
creased auto production and curtailments in 
the rubber industry, are all factors con- 
tributing to unsettledness of the stock market 
as far as rubber shares are concerned. 





New Exchange Members 
The following have been added to the list 
of members of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc.: R. M. Prior, of Hecht, Lewis & 
Kahn, Ltd., London, and Edward J. Wade, 
of Wade Brothers & Co., New York City. 





Sun Rubber Builds Addition 


Work has begun on the new addition to 
the Sun Rubber Company plant at Barber- 
ton, Ohio. The new structure will permit 
the doubling of the capacity of the plant 
and was necessitated by the increased de- 
mand for the company’s druggists’ sundries. 
The new construction will cost $50,000. 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


NOVEMBER 5 TO NOVEMBER 18, 1927 





Date Spot Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Sales* 





Nov. 5 36.80 36.80 37.00 37.40 37.50 38.00 


38.20 38.40 38.60 38.80 39.00 389.20 39.40 768 





7 36.50 36.60 36.60 36.70 36.90 387.20 
9 36.80 36.50 36.60 36.80 37.00 37.30 
10 36.00 35.90 35.90 36.20 36.40 36.60 
11 35.90 35.50 35.90 36.20 36.50 36.80 
12 36.00 35.80 36.00 36.40 36.70 37.10 


87.40 37.70 87.80 387.90 38.10 38.30 38.50 764 
37.50 37.60 87.70 37.90 38.10 38.30 38.50 380 
36.80 87.10 37.30 387.50 37.70 37.90 38.10 949 
37.00 37.30 87.50 37.70 37.90 38.10 38.30 836 
37.30 7.50 387.70 37.70 38.10 38.30 38.80 429 





14 36.10 35.90 36.20 36.70 37.00 37.30 
15 37.00 36.70 36.90 37.50 87.60 38.10 
16 37.00 36.90 37.10 37.60 37.90 38.00 
17 36.90 36.70 36.80 37.30 37.60 37.80 
18 37.20 37.20 37.40 37.80 38.10 38.40 


37.50 37.80 37.90 38.10 38.30 38.50 388.70 401 
38.30 38.60 38.80 39.00 39.30 39.40 39.60 1428 
38.30 38.60 38.80 39.00 39.20 39.40 39.60 811 
88.20 38.50 38.70 38.90 39.00 39.10 39.30 597 
38.80 38.90 39.10 39.20 39.50 39.70 39.90 489 





(*) In lots of 


2% tons each 
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Holds Conference on Coast to personally deliver the message from the 
‘ 4 ‘ « 
home office on sales and advertising policies. 


\ Pacific Coast nference of all sales 
tne’ caulk sadn ites the B. } Work on the new factory has been speeded 
Geindtsis Comnn ic So ae and it is predicted that operations will be 
ae ain ; re Ras Taken yegun very early in the next year. 
was the f me i é f f the oa Gin Tee 
organization that such a general sales con Gates Profit-Sharing 
ference was convened at a point other thar Under the profit sharing plan of the Gates 
the home offices at Akron. It wa weve Rubber Company, Denver, Colo., which was 
an occasion tor the Pacific Coast personnel put into effect eight years ago, employees 
ot the company to view the site for the entitled to full participation received on No- 
new Los Angeles plant vember 1 dividend checks amounting to 8.36 

Three of the sales executives from the per cent of their salaries for the last quar- 
Akron headquarters. | \ McQueet as ter 
sistant general sales manager; G. A. Sawit The Gates plan differs from many other 
manager of automobile tir ule und T. A profit-sharing schemes in that no prior de- 
\spell, manager of truck tire sales, traveled duction for the use of invested capital is 
to the coast to direct the conference and made before figuring the dividend. 
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The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


_ RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 
| | 
‘CE’ 

NEW YORK 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. | 


AKRON, OHIO (Montgomery County) 
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NO AGREEMENT REACHED 
ON NEW NAVY DIRIGIBLE 
No agreement has been arrived at as yet 
between the U. S. Navy Department and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company regard- 
ing the construction of the new navy dirigi- 
from W. C. 
Goodyear aeronau- 


ble, according to a statement 
Young, manager of the 
tics department. 
The proposal by Goodyear that the ship 
be constructed on a cost-plan basis has been 


Navy 


Goodyear build on contract and 


+ 
} 


countered by the with the proposal 


that take 
a chance on the appropriation of additional 
estimates are found too 


funds if its cost 


Further conferences of the Goodyear 


be fe re 


low. 
officials will be necessary uny policy 


in the matter is determined 


Murray Plant Flooded 


The Murray Rubber Company has re- 


sumed operations at their plant after having 
close down two weeks 


flooded by 


been compelled to 
ago when the lower floors 
Assunpink Creek 


done was slight. 


were 


a freshet in The damage 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Special facilities 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 






































Beginning January First 


Every bag of Cabot’s CER- 


TIFIED Carbon Black will 

have passed a control Test, 

guaranteeing absolute Uniform- 
ity. 


CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


940 O10 Soutw Bunomec. oe 
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— Names in the News — 





C. M. SANvERSON, formerly chemist of the 
Fisk 
Akron. 


connected with the Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Company, recently visited 
It is reported that he has become 
Rub- 
ber Co., but the report has been unconfirmed 


up to this time. 


ne 
Liner & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
England and 


Pope, president of the Cleveland 


recently spent a week in New 
New 


erette and Blue Processed Liners. 


York visiting the many users of Lin- 


Wert G 


hees Rubber Company 


CurrENT, formerly with Voor- 
as plant superinten- 
dent, has joined the sales and service staff 
of Vansul, Inc., New York City, 
in rubber chemicals and compounding ma- 
terials Mr. 
Rubber Company, Canton, Ohio, in 1912 and 


dealers 


Current joined the Imperial 


factory superintendent at the 


Tire & Rubber Co. plant in Belle- 


later was 
Hardman 
ville, N. J. 
he now defunct Polack Tire & Rubber Co. 


He has also been connected with 


as factory manager and with the Thermoid 
Rubber Company 
rubber 


known 


Joun W. 


recently spent several weeks in the 


TUTTLE, well 


chemist, 


plant of the Reading Rubber Company, 


Reading, Mass., in a consulting capacity. 
Vi Se 
Thomas Company, 99 John street, New York 


THOMAS, president of the V. G. 


City, importers and dealers in dry colors, 


minerals and pigments, recently announced 


the removal of the firm’s offices to larger 


quarters in Room 606 at the same address. 


Fer1x NaASSIMBENE, export manager of 
the Gates Rubber Company, spent the greater 
part of November on a business trip to the 
east, during which time he attended the N. 


x. 


contacts with his eastern and foreign buyers. 


convention at Cleveland and made 


FRANK C. StTETSON has been 
New 


Rubber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 


appointed 


England manager for the Gillette 
He has 
known in the tire world, and 


New 


long been 


especially in England, where he has 
been located for many years. 


Harvey S. Firestone has been asked to 
represent the city of Akron in the National 
Community Chest 


been called by President Coolidge, to be held 


Conference, which has 


in Washington next February. Leaders in 
industrial circles and civic affairs who have 
taken an 


work are expected to attend the conference 


active part in community chest 


to exchange ideas on the work and promote 


the general welfare of chest campaigns 


throughout the country. 


Dr. O. pe Vries, director of the Central 


Kubver Station, Java, has been enjoying a 


leave of absence in Europe. He visited 
London in mid-October and read a paper 
on “Coagulation, Structure and Plasticity ot 
Crude Rubber” before a meeting of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry. 

FRANK W. Servis, who recently resigned 
as general sales manager of the Combina- 
tion Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., to 


Rahway, N. 


from the latter con 


form the Colvin-Servis, Inc., 
J., has also resigned 
is engaged in retread- 


cern. The company 


ing tires. A. R. CoLvin, who will continue 


the business of the Rahway concern, was 
former production manager for the Com- 


bination Rubber Company. 


NEW RUBBER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 


The Tasco Asphalt Company has recently 
been formed at Newark, N. J., to engage in 


the manufacture of special softeners and 
hydrocarbons, used in rubber compounding. 
The offices of the new concern in Newark 
will be at 238 Wilson avenue. 

Among the products to be manufactured 


Tasco A and 


and it is contemplated 


by the new company will be 
Tasco W-S No. 1, 
that others will be announced from time to 
time, according to a statement from W. G. 
Thomas, president. 

Associated with the company will be E. 
A. Van Valkenburgh, as chief chemist; C. 
X. Burnett, vice-president and secretary; A. 
A. Hoffman, William  F. 
Hoffman, as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Van Valkenburgh was for a long time the 
chief chemist of the Ajax Rubber Company. 


— 


treasurer, and 


Mr. Thomas, the president of the new or- 
ganization, was general sales manager of the 
Inter-Ocean Oil makers of 
Rubrax, and is well known in rubber trade 


Company, 


circles. 





Hood Meets Dividend 


The common stock of the Hood Rubber 
Company went back on a dividend paying 
basis by the recent action of the company’s 
board of directors in voting $1.00 per share 
payable December 31 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 20. In no year since 1898 has 
the Hood Rubber Company failed to pay a 
dividend, but in view of the passing of the 
March 


ment was due, the present 


dividend last when the usual pay- 
action of the 


board comes as a pleasant surprise. 





H. P. Preis & Co., manufacturers of the 
Deckel Die Engraving Machinery, recently 
moved from 9 Campbell street, Newark, N. 
J., to 227 Fulton street, New York City. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR MASON 
TIRES FOR NEXT SEASON 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, O., 
have announced several changes in their line 
of tires for 1928, coincident with their spring 
dating proposition which is now in the hands 
of their dealers. The line comprises three 
types, the Hylastic balloon and the Imperial, 

















Mason’s “Hylastic” Balloon Tire 
as formerly sold, together with a new M- 
tread tire which replaces the Maximile. 

Changes in design have resulted, the com- 
pany says, in all the tires being larger and 
stronger with flat treads and high shoulder 
sidewalls. Treads have not been changed on 
the tires which are continued from the old 
line but other changes make them more at- 
tractive. Production of the new line is pro- 
gressing at the Mason factories as rapidly as 
stocks of the former line are reduced. 





MICHELIN CUTS TIRE 
PRICES IN ENGLAND 


While so far no decision has been taken 
by English manufacturers to follow the lead 
of the Michelin Tire Company in making a 
15 per cent reduction in automobile tire 
prices in Great Britain, it is expected that 
they will soon fall into line with a similar 
cut. Last April, when Michelin announced 
a previous price reduction, it was quickly 
followed by the new price lists of the British 
makers giving similar decreases. 

Inquiries among British tire manufacturers 
show that their position at the present is 
one of marking time. The whole question 
of price adjustment is being carefully con- 
sidered. The manager of one of the largest 
British rubber companies is of the opinion 
that the various reductions during the last 
two years are directly attributable to the 
imposition of the McKenna import duties. A 
member of another British concern pessi- 
mistically declared that another tire price 


war was inevitable. 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 








NEW MOLDED TUBE VULCANIZER ANNOUNCED BY UTILITY 























Side View, Closed 
VIEWS SHOWING 


NEW development in vulcanizers for 
A full molded inner tubes has been an- 
nounced by the Utility Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis The new tube 
vulcanizer, as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations, has no bolts and no locks. and 
when it is closed the inflation of the tube 
accomplishes the holding. It has ample sur- 
face on the meeti gw iomts s that it remains 
in register as no wear takes place 
The heating chambers are so arranged 


that drainage is said to be perfect and the 


heating equal throughout The distribution 


of heat is effected by forced circulation 


The tube is put on the center section af 


ter which the device may he losed instantly 


Inflation is automati ind hence all parts 
of the raw tube come in contact with the 
hot mold within a few seconds { each 
other T he device is compact ind occupies 
but very little space. Several of the vul 
canizers may be handk f n one timing 
station when set in rows There is nothing 
t handk m the " ( perat oft the 
vulcanizer other than the tubs It is claimed 
that not more than from 8 to 10 seconds 
are necessary for the operation from the 
time the tube is placed on the center section 
until the mold is closed and the tube inflated 
to mold contact. After cure is complete the 
internal pressure is released and vacuum ap 
plied which effects the collapse of the tube 
and aids im its removal 

The molds can be machined to accommo 


date tubes of any form 


Side View, Open 


HOW NEW UTILITY TUBE VULCANIZER OPERATES 


DICKINSON AUTOMATIC 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINE 


HE carcass of the Dickinson cord tire, 
the introduction of which by the 
Hydro-United Tire Corporation was men- 
tioned in the last issue of THE RusBER AGE, 
is built up by the Dickinson Automatic Tire 
Machine accom- 


Building shown in the 

















Dickinson Automatic Tire 
Building Machine 


End View, Closed 


panying illustration. The Dickinson machine 
first forms a strip composed of cylindrical 
rubber-impregnated cords, each cord having 
a rubber core and being in turn composed of 
Each cord 


forming the strip is constricted at the ends 


rubber-impregnated threads. 


and flattened in the middle. This procedure, 


which is achieved by displacement rather 
than by compression of the cords, produces a 
strip narrow at each end where it is anchored 
to the bead and widest at the middle or tread 
part of the tire. 

After the machine has laid sufficient of the 
strips to cover the core completely at one 
angle, it reverses the direction and lays a 
series of similar strips in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is repeated until the desired num- 
ber of plies is reached. 
that such 


application of the fabric eliminates the break- 


It is claimed for the machine 
ing of short or tight cords, known as stone 


bruises, and lessens internal carcass wear. 


Mechanical Catalog 
The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has issued its seventeenth annual cat- 
alog of mechanical equipment in which 562 
firms use space to describe their products. 
Rubber companies making mechanical rubber 
The 


catalog is reviewed on the book review page 


goods are among those represented. 


of this issue of THe Rupper AGE. 


———— 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 





ROYLE ANNOUNCES NEW LARGE SIZE TUBING MACHINE 


N keeping with modern demands of rub- 
ber manufacturers for larger and more 
efficient tubing machinery, John Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, N. J., have just announced 
the introduction of a new tuber with a cyl- 
inder and screw diameter of 10 inches. This 
is the largest ever built by Royle, weighing 
about 18,000 Ibs. This new tuber will un- 
doubtedly find wide application in the rub- 
ber industry for the growing tendency to 
tube the largest treads and solid tires in re- 
cent years has practically forced the devel- 
opment of tubing equipment built especially 
to meet large scale production of many 
articles previously built up by hand. 
Royle’s new tuber, known as Perfected 
No. 6, is built to meet this condition. It 
is designed to operate on 100 to 175 H.P. 


Not only is it more massive and rigid than 
previous large size tubers, but it has in- 
corporated in its construction the latest 
methods of gear drive and lubrication so as 
to insure efficient operation and long wear. 

Instead of being built in several sections 
which are later set up on specially prepared 
bases, this new tuber is assembled as a rigid 
unit, thereby obtaining accurate location of 
all driving units in relation to each other. 
The driving gears are of the compound heli- 
cal type, enclosed and running in oil. These 
gears are unusually wide and deep and were 
designed for the enormous loads which they 
would be called on to bear in actual use. A 
constant and ample supply of oil is easily 
made possible through two oil. feed pipes, 
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View Showing Driving Unit With 
the Helical Gears Exposed 


Side View of Tuber Showing 
Clearly Its Massive Construction 


connecting directly to the oil bath, one of 
which is shown as “A” in Fig. 1. 

The accompanying illustrations give a 
clear idea of the general appearance of the 
new tuber. Simplicity, rigidity and massive- 
ness of construction are apparent in both the 
interior view of the driving unit and the 
completely assembled machine. Fig. 1 shows 
the driving unit with top and end plates 
removed, disclosing the inside gear con- 
struction. Fig. 2 shows the back of the 
complete tuber, with shaft at left for motor 
connection, steam and cold water connections 
at top and a standard head on the extrusion 
end. 

Provision is made at B (both illustrations) 
for the addition of a special bed plate for 
the motor, an attachment which is optional 
with the user. A separate concrete base 
may, however, be used if desired. 





Hydro-Pneumatic Garage Gun 

A new automobile washing device which 
should prove popular with the garage man 
and car owner is being marketed by the 
Gaylord Manufacturing Company, of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and will be known as their 
Hydro-Pneumatic Garage Gun. This device 
combines ideas of the air tire pump and the 
ordinary garden hose, enabling the user to 
regulate a stream of water from a single 
nozzle, using the air pump to boost the pres- 
sure of water as desired. This Hydro- 
Pneumatic Garage Gun has a rubber jacketed 
tip which protects the car from contact with 
metal, and a rubber buffer to protect the gun 
from injury when dropped or thrown on a 
cement floor, 








LEE BRANCH MANAGERS 
M =T AT CONSHOHOCKEN 





The annual sales conference of the Lee 
Tire & Rubber Company was held during the 
first week in November at the general offices 
and plant of the company at Conshohocken, 
Pa., with sixty district and branch managers 
in attendance. 

The group was welcomed by H. E. Field, 
general sales manager, who outlined the sales 
program for the coming year. The remain- 
der of the week was taken up in group dis- 
cussions and talks on advertising and sales 
policies. During the sessions the meetings 
were addressed by many of the executives 
and departmental heads of the company. 

W. W. Benner, vice-president, in charge 
of manufacturing at both the Conshohocken 
and Youngstown, O., factories, spoke on 
“Lee Construction by Comparison With 
Competitive Brands.” George H. Duck, ad- 
vertising manager, presented a word picture 
of potential sales possibilities. Others who 
addressed the meetings were E. L. Duffy, 
solid tire and accessories manager; J. H. 
Simmons, the newly appointed assistant gen- 


eral sales manager, and Guy C. Pierce, ad- 
vertising counselor. 

The managers as guests were entertained 
by A. A. Garthwaite, general manager, at a 
dinner held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 


Decision Means Millions 

Under the decision recently handed down 
by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the infringement suit of the De- 
Laski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire 
Company fourteen Trenton people are liable 
to lose several million dollars which pre- 
vious decisions in the suit had made it 
appear that they would receive. The Circuit 
Court reversed the decision of the District 
Court of Trenton on a patent involving tire 
building machinery. Suits already entered 
are said to have involved $4,000,000 and 
other suits would have been entered if the 
claim of infringement had been upheld. The 
Trentonians holding an interest in the tire 
machine patents are members of the Thropp 
families and Mrs. DeLaski, who lives in 
New York. Her three sons also hold an 
interest in the patent. The suit has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 





2,000,000 Dodge Cars 

Dodge Brothers have announced the de- 
livery of their 2,000,000th car. The car came 
off the final assembly line exactly 12 years, 
11 months and 21 days after the first com- 
pleted car was built by John and Horace 
Dodge on November 14, 1914. The order for 
the two millionth car was placed with the 
factory eight years ago .by a Seattle auto- 
mobile dealer who wanted the honor of 
securing this particular car. E. G. Wilmer, 
formerly president of Goodyear, is now head 
of the Dodge company. 





New Wishnick Circulars 

An interesting series of circulars on 
Witco carbon blacks and palm oil have re- 
cently been sent out to the rubber trade by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York City. 
The carbon black circulars treat of the uni- 
formity of Witco blacks as well as their 
quality and freedom from grit. In the palm 
oil circulars information is given on the 
steps taken by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., to 
insure quality and ample supply of palm oils 
by the maintenance of a large testing and 
collecting organization in Africa. 





Rubber Footwear Exports 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has issued a statement relating to 
footwear exports during the first 
Canada, the 


rubber 
nine months of 1927 from 
“United Kingdom and the United States, the 
only countries publishing statistics con- 
cerning the number of pairs of footwear 
figures are as 


Kingdom to 


shipped. The comparative 
follows, showing the United 
have had the greatest gain in the trade: 


Exports or Russer Foorwear 


First United United 

Nine States Canada Kingdom Total 
Months Pars Pairs Pairs Pairs 
1926 6.546.461 5,088,790 2,080,008 13,715,259 
1927 §.939,601 5,178,361 2,252,544 13,370,506 


Triangle Increases Output 
The Triangle Tire & Rubber Company, 
Canton, Ohio, which has been maintaining a 
daily production of 600 tires during October, 
has now pushed up its schedule to 800 tires 
for the month of November, according to 
M. C. Wyatt, general manager. The new 
schedule will be maintained indefinitely, in- 


cluding Sundays 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 























HELP WANTED 





Experienced Chemist on Rubber Heels and 
Soles. Good opportunity for advancement 
with progressive concern of standing. State 
age, experience, previous employment and 
salary. Address Box 468, THE RUBBER 
AGE. 


The Rubber Age 


November 25, 1927 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





2 W. & P. Mixers, 2 Vacuum Shelf Dryers. 
State condition, price and where can be in- 
spected. Box No. 467, THE RUBBER 
AGE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE a quantity of Pulverized Hard 
Rubber Dust at a reasonable price. Acme 
Oil Corp., 189 No. Clark St., Chicago, III. 





(Continued in next column) 


3 W. & P. Heavy Duty Mixers, one 50- 
gallon W. & P. Masticator, 12 Vacuum 
Shelf Dryers, 1 No. 27 Banbury Mixer. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
14 Park Row New York City 


Barclay 0603 





MANUFACTURERS seeking competent 
help—TECHNICAL MEN seeking good 
positions—DEALERS having good used 
machinery—will find the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of THE RUBBER AGE of ad- 
vantage in reaching all their prospects in 
the rubber industry in the shortest possible 


time. TRY IT! 





Licensees for 


Cores 


India 





and solicit your inquiry. 


| AKRON, OHIO 


MOLDS - CORES 


Non-Skid Engraving Machines 


Watch Case Vulcanizers 
& Chucks 


We specialize in the manufacture of ex- 

perimental equipment for rubber factories | 
| 
| 


The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 





Est. 1900 





KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK | 


Inc. 1919 | 
| 


THE 





Akron, Ohio 




















Perfect Beads | 



















Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 














Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 


“In Business Since 1888” 


ow “Wilts, 
vt ve 


~ 7’ 
PropuctT® 





MACHINE CoO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
































SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


LIBERA L 


WORKING - SAMPLE 


AS B rt S Ti | E. SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
| 


FURNISHED FREE 
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ATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NOVEMBER 18, 1927 





COTTON 


HE cotton market has been easier dur- 
ing the last two weeks with the daily 
quotation averaging around 20.50. This slight 
change, however, has not had any effect on 
the fabric market but has more or less sta- 
bilized price levels which in turn has stimu- 
lated sales. The high price for middling spot 
during the fortnight was 21.25 was 19.75 on 
November 17 as the low. The next Govern- 
ment report is expected to show a slightly 
higher crop estimate. Private estimates place 
the total as high as 13,500,000 bales. 
High, low and closing prices on November 


17 were as follows: 
Nov. 17 Nov. 3 


High Low Close Close 
November aw Bee 19.36 19.36 20.65 
December ..... on Bae 19.24 19.32 21.02 
January ..... wee 19.63 19.31 19.37 21.08 
March . 19.85 19.51 19.58 21.23 





Tire Fabrics 


A revival of interest has. been noted in the 
tire fabric market during the fortnight which 
has come with a more favorable and stable 
cotton market. Prices have eased in a few 
grades but for the most part the general 
levels have remained unchanged and nominal. 
Improvement is expected with the anticipated 
increase in tire production. The Rubber As- 
sociation states that cotton fabric concump- 
tion among its members, representing 75 per 
cent of the industry, totals 122,421,606 pounds 
for the first nine months of the current year. 
Late prices follow : 





CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 .....c.eces+e th. .45 @ .46 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3  ........sc0s00 th. .47 @ .48 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 .........000« th. .42 @ .43 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 ........... tb. .43 @ .45 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ...........f. .55 @ _ .57 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3............ ib. .61 @ .63 
CHAFERS 
Carded American, 8 02........::+++ tbh. .40 @ .41 
Carded American, 10 02........«++0 th. .444%@ .45 
Carded American, 12 02............... th. .41 @ .45 
Carded American, 14 oz...............fb. .41 @ .44 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded American, 8% 02........% th. .43 @ .45 
Carded American, 10% 02.......+ th. .43 @ .45 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded American, 17% oz. 23- 
SO itmn—niiiiemantn Oe a Mem 
Carded American, 17% oz. 10- 
5 ply .. titmminnnea > de. ae da 
Sheetings 


Sheetings have shown some activity within 
the last week with prices remaining constant. 
Commitments have been in small lots, how- 
ever, with little prospect for increased orders 
until the rubber manufafcturing industry re- 





turns to higher production levels. Latest 
prices follow: 

40-inch 2.50-yard ...cccccscscceeseeeee yd. «14 @ .14% 
40-inch 2.85-yard .... nai 2 @ eee 
40-inch 3.15-yard .... —9f: 2a @& wee 
40-inch 3.60-yard .... yd. .11 @ .11% 
$O-inch 3.75-yard ......cccceceeeseeeeeee¥d. 09% @ .09% 
40-inch 4.25-yard .......cccseceeeeee Yd. 08%@ .08% 


Ducks 


The market has been active in spots in the 
face of trifling decreases in price levels. 
There has been a slight improvement within 
the last few days and small sales are re- 
ported but at shaded prices from those 
quoted. Jobbers are also reported active on 
replacement commitments. Latest prices are 
as follows: 


Oo  — ae tb. .35 @ .35% 
cies saci hineinenll th. .37 @ .40 
ESS ener » 21 @ oo 








OO ee ere th. .1I54%@ .18 
SS th. .18%@ .19% 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The reclaimed rubber traders are 
much encouraged at the healthy state of the 
market. Stocks of scrap appear to be more 
plentiful than a few months back. The de- 
mand from the rubber factories for reclaimed 
is increasing and steady. The market is 
maintaining itself at unchanged price levels 
but there is decidedly strengthening under- 
tone. 


High Tensile 


very 






Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
17%@ .18 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
. 14 @ 14% 
High Tensile Red ................ tb. .14 @ .14% 
Shoe 
1 eae th. .08 @ .08% 
WEED patetqnenensnsamacciemnecnnei th. .10%@ .10% 
Tube 
JS th. .17 @ 17% 
No. 2 (Compounded)............ th. .13%@ .14 
Tires 
a 10 @ .10% 
Black, unwashed ..............00+++ 08 @ .08% 
Black selected tires............... tb. .08%@ .09 
OS gg eee th. .11%@ .12 
SEE GUI sed crsintamsaitenticianniii th. .13 @ .13% 
WY: dnc diietehiniaieakiaiaidiiamninen tb. .15 @ .15% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity ........ th. .0074@ .07% 
Truck, Light Gravity .........tb. .08 @ .08% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends................1b. .07 @ .08 
SEE ccidideisdinanecend ’ 107 @ .14% 








Scrap Rubber 


With reclaimers producing at capacity and 
larger offerings of scrap in the market the 
prices last reported are holding firm and un- 
changed. While the demand may fall off 
toward the end of the month with inventory 
taking, business is expected to continue at the 
present satisfactory level for some time and 
is expected to show an appreciable increase 
toward the first of the year. Quotations on 
the leading active grades are as follows: 


(Prices to Consumer) 







Auto tire peelings .... screenees @ 36.00 
Standard White auto .... = @ 60.00 
Mixed auto .... @ 25.00 
Bicycle tires @25.00 
Clean solid truck tires ” @27.00 
—S | _e ew ’ : @ 1.75 
Arctics, trimmed. ..............0 000 01K%@ .01% 
Arctics, untrimmed .........ce . @ .01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ......c...c.cecooeee 07% @ .07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, O5%@ .05% 
Inner tubes, Red tb. 06%@ .07% 


37.00 @38.00 
17.00 @18.00 


Air Brake Hose 
Deeties TOD ccnccasinnemannstnnmcsuind 





CRUDE RUBBER 


HE price levels on all grades of crude 

rubber have improved during the fort- 
night and have displayed a remarkable firm- 
ness in the light of the present statistical 
position and the extra heavy stocks on hand 
and afloat, both in America and other centers 
of the trade. The spot price of ribbed sheets 
advanced to 37% cents but has since returned 
as low as 36% cents, which has been about 
the average for the period. Buyers have been 
present and active in the market even at the 
higher levels but interest has fallen off some- 
what in the last week. However, heavy 
factory replacements are expected and as a 
consequence, prices are remaining very near 
the high for the fortnight. Latest prices on 
the New York outside market follow: 






Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
OD ccmussalassedetnnmnsiteaescensiel 37%@ .37% 
ee 374%@ .37% 
oe 37%@ .37% 
January/ March ........c0c0c0s00 37K4%@ .38% 


First Latex, crepe spot ............ 37%@ .37% 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 spot ........ 34% @ .34% 
pT eS OS Pee 344%@ 34% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 .......:0000000 33%@ .34 


Brown Crepe, 
Brown Crepe, 
Brown Crepe, S 


30%@ .31 
34%@ .34% 
33% @ .38 











Liquid Latex, - 1.50 @ 1.75 
Pontianac— 

Bangermassin .............. Nominal 

Palembang ............0000 Nominal 

Prime Pressed Nominal 

ee Nominal 
Paras— 

I TN i ete nee 30% @ 31 

Up-river Medium .. .26 @ .28 

Up-river Coarse ....... 24 @ .24% 

Acre Bolivian, fine ‘ 31 @ 31% 

po eee 39 @ = 

Cut Beni Bolivian, fine ............ 455 @— 
Caucho Ball— 

RI GIIGIIE ccsscsrsceccsecrccsoonse 24 @ .24y% 

EO ee 
Centrals— 

Cs IDI. sicrcsesccsscctinecrerzomen 27 @ - 

Esmeralda, sausage .............0« 22 @ .23 

Guayule, washed and dried ... — @_ .28 
Africans— 

a ee Nominal 


Nominal 
Nominal 


Congo, upper, black . id 
Congo, upper, Ted ..c.cccccccecccesees 
Balata— 


OR en 
Fee, SID dectcererscccnevenesecestene 


Gutta Percha— 
SEIU cccunehneressmnutentecsessocnsonnsennincennen 24@e@e@e— 
eee 300 @ — 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers — 





35%@_~ «38 
344%@ «40 


SIE. cxceamcconesnenistiteeeseesess cecoensousen 17%@ .18 d 
DUI cccsuncassenimeneoss . 17R@ .18 a 
RUIN  assrncnnitsinsitetpiiatie » IM7K@ «1.18 d 
January/ March 184%@ .18%d 





SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


SIDE. cecccccocscccscesovece evesarencsssvese cess 18 @ .18%d 





Recent daily closing prices on the 
Rubber Exchange of New York 
are shown on the Financial Page 
in the News Section of this issue. 
Daily spot prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets are given in the 
Statistical Section. 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 


Ww. the market 
demand trom the 


due to the slackening production, there 
unprovement over the last tw 
turing plants coming back increased 
commitments are expected in gratifying volume. 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-7 Ib. 10 @ .80 
A-ll Ib. 715 @ 
A-16 Ib. 66 @ sd 
A-19 Ib. 16 @ .90 
A-20 ib 60 @ .i6 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . Ib. 66 @ 70 
Aniline oil. drums Ib. 1A7 @ AT% 
Crylene Ib. 70 @ -- 
paste ID. 50 @ -- 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib. 8 @ .90 
Diphenyiguanidine Ib. 68 @ .72 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 60 @ .65 
Excellerex Ib. 45 @ 40 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib. 388 @ .42 
Grasselerator 102 Ib. 66 @ .7v 
Grasselerator 552 iD. 4456 @ 4.60 
Grasselerator 808 >. 106 @ 1.856 
Grasselerator 833 bb. 1.50 @ 1.756 
Heptene Ib. 54@¢@q@- 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 624%@ .67% 
Lithex ID. 18 @ .20 
Methylenedianilide Ib. 38 @ .40 
Monex ® 825 @ — 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- 

Carbamate Dm. 445 @ 4.60 
Quinoidine Ib. 40 @-— 
R & H 40 Db. 60 @ .55 
R & H 50 Ib. 50 @_ .55 
Safex Ib. 1.20 @ 1.25 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 55 .60 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 65 d -70 
Thermlo F tb. 50 -55 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs tb. 26 @ .28% 
Thionex ®. 825 @— 
Trimene Ib. % @-— 

base tm. 1.20 @ 1.85 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 65 @ _ .70 
Vulcanex bb. 82 @ 86 
Vulcone tb. 70 $ 74 
Vuleanol tr. 1.05 1.08 
Z 88 rb. 16 @ 1.00 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. 084%@ .08% 
Lead, white Ib. 10%@ .12% 
Litharge, domestic tb. 31a — 
Magnesia, calcined, 

light tb. 06 @ .12 

heavy tb. 04 @ .04% 

COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 

Prussian tb. 38 @ «35 

Ultramarine tr. 08 @ _ .35 
Browns 

Sienna, Italian tb. 056 @ .12% 

Umber, Turkey tr. 04%@ .06 
Greens 

Chrome, light tb. 27 @ 31 

medium th. 29 @ .382 
dark tr. 31 @ 34 

Chromium Oxide, bbl. tb. 35 @ .38 
Reds 

Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 tr. 40@a-_— 
sulphur free tr. 50 @ .52 
golden 15/17 F.S. tr. 16 @ .26 

Indian English (dom.) tr. 08 @ .10 

Oximony tr. 134%@ — 

Para toner tr. 18 @ «.14 

Red oxide, reduced tr. 10 @ «11 

pure tr. 14 @ «15 
Venetian red tr. 02 @ .06 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 
English . 185 @ 1.95 
Whites 
Lithophone, Akcolith TH. .05838/5@ .06 
Lithophone, Aszolith tb. 06%@ .05% 


»ber chemicals 


} 


weeks and with the rubber manufac- 


dustry 


during the 


has 


schedules, 














NOVEMBER 19, 1927 
has felt the restricted among producers of rubber chemicals and compounding materials 
last two months that the recent 5 per cent cut in tire prices is forcing the smaller 
— tire manufacturers into cheapening their products to meet com- 
petition profitably. This condition is being watched careiully, for if 
! carried to extremes a bad reaction on the whole tire industry may be 
new chemical expected. At the moment, the chief activity in the chemical market 
There is a feeling centers around carbon blacks and the new accelerators. 
Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 06%@ — Acids, Fatty 
Titanox . Ib. 10 @ .10% Stearex _ Ib 10 @ .14 
~ Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% Stearic, single pressed Ib. 10 @ .ll 
Zine Oxide—American Process Double pressed Ib. 11%@ .12 
American Azo: triple pressed Ib 134@ .14 
ZZZ (lead free) tb. 06%@ .07 | Alkalies 
= ZZ (leaded) Tb. 06%@ .07% Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 8.91 
Zine Oxide—French Process Soda ash, 58% C.L. .......cwt. 1.424%@ 1.45 
White seal >» wUu%e — Oils : 
Green seal Ib. 1%@ — Castor, No. 3 bbls. .... Ib. 12 13 
_ Red Seal 0%@ — Corn, crude, bbls. Ib. 09%@ .10 
Yellows refined . Ib. l@— 
Chrome tb. 17 @ .20 Cottonseed, crude .... eo@— 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 0384%@ .06 Cycline gal. 27 @ 84 
domestic a Ib. 01%@ .02 ee, 4 ee Ib. 15 @ .16 
. . ips . isperso (dark) tb. el ° 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Fluxrite Ib. 05 g r 
Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib. 26 @ 26% 
Ammonia carbonate tb. 134%@ 14 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. 10%@ .11% 
Are-O-Sol ton 8.00 @11.00 Palm Lagos ib. 07%@ .07% 
Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Niger mb. 07%@ .08 
Barium carbonate Ib. 02%@ .04 Vansulol Ib. 10%4%@ — 
Barium Dust Ib. 05 .06 Para-Flux gal. 17@-— 
Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. ill @-— 
Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ — Petrolatum, white Ib. 08%@ .09 
imported ton 27.00 @386.00 amber Dm. .08%@ .04 
Basofor Ib. u4e@ — dark amber Tb. 08% @ .038% 
Blacks Pine, steam distilled tb. 67 @ .69 
Arrow “‘Aerfloted” ib. .09 18 Rapeseed, refined gal. 82 @ .88 
Bone Black ‘ i. .05%@ 11 Rosin, first rectified gal. 55 @ _— 
Carbon, compressed _ 0T%@ .11% , second Tectified gal. 5 @— 
Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 07 @ .i1l Resins and Pitches 
Drop Black mas Gee Se Pitch, Burgundy .... . .06%4@ .0T% 
Lamp Black. ................ “ * 12 @ .40 coal tar ........ gal. 05%4@ .06 
aa Wb. 08 @ .12 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt.....bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Velvetex carbon ee 04 @ 07 Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib..bbl. 9.35 @ — 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ....1b. 04 @— Pigmentar gal. 33 @ Al 
Carrara filler bb. 01% 02 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.00 @14.00 
Catalpo (fact.) th. 02 g on Solvents 
Chalk ton 12:00 @14.00 Acetone, pure sede 1M4@ — 
Clay, China, domestic . ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Alcohol denatured, 
Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 20.00 No. 1 bbis. . gal. STH@ 44% 
Mineral Flour, — 90% gal. = $ a 
ec. 1. fob mine ton 20.00 23.00 —' y aa 
onde ye e ee Carbon bisulphide Dh. 05%@ .06% 
Glues, extra white tb. ‘20 @ .29 Carbon tetrachloride 06%@ .071%4 
medium white mh. 19 @ 28 Motor gasoline, 
common bone tb. 14 @ «15 steel bbls. gal. = oO = 
Magnesia, carbonate tb. .0814@ .11 Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. — oe = 
Mica, powdered ton 90.00 @100.00 Turpentine, spirits gal. 54 @ .55 
Rotten Stone (powdered)... .02%@ .04% | w,. 7°! = #¢ = 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 = 
Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 8.70 tee m. 58 @ .00 
Tale, domestic ton 16.00 @18.00 Carnaube mb. 40 @ .60 
Cubveten bb. ‘04 @ OT Ceresin, white th. 18 @ .14 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 85 @ 1.00 Montan, crade Bm. OT @ 01% 
English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — Ozokerite, black ®. 0a — 
Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 ae Bm. 26 @ .80 
Vansulite ton 12.00 @ — scellaneous 
Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — RSL Mold Solution gal. .75 @ .100 
Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — NTT ‘ 
Zine Carbonate tb. 10 @ .12 Aoten A ee. ae 72 @ 88 
MINERAL RUBBER Neorone tb. 4@Q@-— 
Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 a - >. se — 
Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 » 8 €.& 
Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Black th 08 @ .14 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 41.00 @48.00 White ce th. 10 @ .16 
Pioneer—granulated ton 51.00 @58.00 Brown tb. “10 @ "15 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @80.00 ’ * ? 
M.R. (gran) ton 34.00 @80.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulphur Chloride (drums tb. 03% d 
oun SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, «has 
cids uperfine bags ewt. t 
Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 ee, bbls. cet. 258 $ 310 
Sulphuric, 60 degrees .ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 . ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Tartaric, crystals tr. 31%4@ — bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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») | TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER SEC] ION GASOLINE 
4 I ‘HE statistical position of crude rub- The total amount of rubber afloat to 
ber still shows a high excess of stocks PLAN OF THE SECTION the United States at the end of October 
. ac rR ¢ Ww io sil ‘ec » of 
| on hand and heavy arrivals over the con- The statistics included in this section was 42,804 tons, a new high since June of 
= . h i ime be Thie foure combine . . 
— sumption hgures, but reports since Novem- oe ee, ae Se Sa The this year. This figure combi ed with the 
ber 1 indicate that the manufacturing in- tables are reprinted in the same relative present stocks on hand in the United States 
. : ; ‘ position in every issue, each table being f QO7 452 nes » total avai . 
Is dustry has increased its production sched- kept current by the addition of new figures ot 7 AS < tons, bring the total a 
eer Se ay: : as a es as soon as they become available. The stocks on hand and afloat to 140,256 tons, 
ules within the last fortnight and there is section accordingly affords the most up-to- tn tiietinnt Gnieie ta bisters On t : 
" ample evidence that the optimism expressed date, complete and convenient statistical the highest figure in ustory. n op ol 
if by the trade will be justified by a record a Se this London stocks still remain at high 
° ° ° . vels > 10 > \ re > > ing 
- ' year in 1928, especially in the manufacture Table of Contents level , the figure on November 12 being 
- — 7 United States Rubber Imports and Exports 69,501 tons. 
et and saie OF ures. Rubber Consumption in the United States we : ‘ , 
The 1 adie 43 Reuse tox Odtcbe Rubber Invoiced to the United States [The drop in the number of rims inspected 
€ w consumption hgure tor ctober Daily Rubber Prices in New York _ ond October to 1.384.924 reflects 
of only 26,790 tons did not come as a sur- Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices ee ee ee ee 2 eee 
London Official Rubber Prices the decline in automobile and truck pro- 
prise but the arrivals as announced by the Daily Cotton Prices in New York : “ame 
Rubi ‘ x A : Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. duction. The decreased output of tires and 
ubpder Association o j *Tic< rere o > oO s . - . - 
en aaa t America were higher Stocks of Crude Rubber in London inner tubes for September was fully ex- 
than had been estimated and were only Rubber in Singapore and Penang : ’ 
14 ' mn United States Tire and Tube Statistics pected and is due both to the usual seasonal 
OU tons nder > |] rts of Se > or Aut bile Prod ion—U. 8. . . 
ec t under the imports of September. to. Tannen payee ~~ a curtailments and slow auto production. 
Invoiced shipments to the United States as United States Consumption of Gasoline The latest figures covering all these st: 
reported by the Department of C . Rubber Exports from Producing Countries ee “ " est ngures Covering < lese Sta- 
ee a OF VASES, Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries tistical items, as well as many others, have 
continue at relatively high tonnages. been added to the tables in this section. 
Uv. Sil 
. ©. lmports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
4 of ( rude Rubber (Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
a 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
z x2 . 
7-——— Gross Imports —-—— Re-exports——, « £ cr Figures on Monthly Basis . 
o¢ 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Average Average G = January 5,045 16,938 30,106 29,058 29,638 $2,196 31,618 
Declared Declared 5 February 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,136 30,137 
b Total Value Total Value March 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 82,936 86,141 
a : Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons = 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 
os K a "@ 9970 en ee - eit ,023 23,246 36,155 25,845 $5,322 29,364 34,592 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 ay 16,0 , , , ; 
t , , , ’ ve ae ,0¢ " TC 75 Km eo¢ 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4809 1/921828 1784 296267 ~"™° 16.148 (81,718 =SESTS (ESTES (8ECES «(SEEOS 55,002 
5 a $09,144 186,060,804 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,373 July 18,810 24,522 17,685 28,396 86,053 27,577 29,219 
2 28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 August 23.649 29.361 20.359 28,982 85,909 34.533 33,460 
‘ aye . : . ’ y ’ ’ y y y 
1925 896,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 September 16.705 24410 17594 $1,497 81,691 32,904 27,214 
1926 413,388 505,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 895,667 : ies _ oe a ate 
1925: October 16,814 26,881 21,321 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
py $2,898 22,406,756 80.41 1,162 963.598 37.0 November 14,105 24.950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 
Feb. 24696 18,582.115 3350 "979 779.406 85.03 28717 December 15,483 (86,070 81,008 81.100 55065 26,508 
ar. $3,072 25,146,691 88.94 1,845 1,105,119 36.6 81.727 -— ———- pany, See ciemioenD 
Apr. 82,506 24/874.562 34.16 11180 1,009'808 89.86 81'876 setae 170,604 282,560 806,694 828,769 $88,461 366,149 
> | May 86,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,203 1,823,445 49.12 35,729 aj . ; 4 
June 81,569 26,855,888 37.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 80,871 “% Figures on Quarterly Basis ‘ 
see . Quarter 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
, July $2,455 33,701,723 46.36 1,278 2,132,681 74.52 $1,177 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 
, Aug. 83,412 39,834,348 63.22 1,131 1,628,258 64.08 32,281 Apr./June 65,468 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Sept. 26,367 86,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,860 70.41 25,218 July/Sept. 55,621 83,818 99,493 93,793 89,893 
Oct i onset a08 64.45 1,182 1,989,291 78.43 $3,519 Oct. /Dec. 105,962 155,067 638,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 
ov. 7,755 ,271,963 66.54 1,605 2,898,930 80.65 36,150 —_—_—— - —_—- ——- Ss ————_ 
Dec. 40,829 65,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 77.61 $8,819 Totals 171,425 282,427 805,507 889,752 384,644 358,415 
1926: amar 
Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2.084 3,747,505 80.28 40,820 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Feb. $2,865 68,783,370 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 $1,435 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,886 2,735,284 66.51 40316 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Apr. 84,544 48,742,589 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 33.416 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
2 May 29.756 36,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28.704 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,871,217 655.41 23.795 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
' may be accepted as preliminary. 
July $5,820 338,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,748,854 60.09 34,266 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,339,563 45.38 26,082 
Sept. $7,112 32,625,032 39.02 1,487 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 
sa 29,333 25,300,483 38.50 1,366 1,316,270 43.02 27,967 R b I . t t 
ov. 38,925 34,661,631 $9.97 1,482 1,320,461 42.00 $7,443 e d h 
‘ Dec. 7,754 38,261,366 39.88 1,904 1,841,305 43.16 35,850 u r invoice O e pia 
1927: (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
ane9 ° 
Jan. 48,340 36,758,719 387.99 1,526 1,444,784 43.22 41,814 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Feb. 28,338 23,110,257 86.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,887 . 
Mar 35.514 28.693.026 36.07 2.768 3,249,665 652.50 82.751 Week Ended Malaya = Ceylon = EastIndies § & Liverpool Total 
. e's "OR 4 20 ‘ 7 ; ; ‘ "20n September 10 8,415 889 1,085 65 5,454 
Apr. 46,202 $7,284,806 36.15 1,575 1,428,425 40.45 44,627 b e 76 62 5818 
May 86.548 0.998.657 37.87 2.782 2,501,562 41.74 88,761 September Bf oe _ oy aa hyo 
June 83.045 27,838,770 386.28 1,775 1,550,592 $8.99 81.270 j:) mel © $'811 904 1628 856 6999 
July $7,678 31,678,259 87.58 1,958 1,560,858 85.58 865,720 October 8 4,629 754 1,621 115 7,119 
Aug. 32.810 26,396,904 36.59 1,809 1,382.768 384.49 31,001 October 15 4,573 861 1,170 1,596 8,200 
Sept. $3,301 28,852,257 33.73 3,500 3,086,929 34.91 29,801 October 22 4,514 690 1,833 922 7,959 
Oct.* 29.053 21,327,984 32.77 October 29 2,903 858 1,208 810 5,779 
one . November 5 4,902 611 2,850 938 9,301 
*Official estimates based on arrivals at New York and Boston. November 12 2,956 631 1,593 1,032 6,212 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At -— ON HAND—, -——-AFLOAT——, -~- ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT— 
- of Me B _ ‘ = —— 1927 1925 1926 1927 Figures for Recent Years 
an. 0,870 55,198 76,172 36,759 46,296 45,312 97,629 100,484 121,484 
Feb. ; 54,109 58,085 91,186 41,475 46,936 42,166 95,584 104,970 183,352 | pos ction ba on foe roy p.,-- 
52.4 »OHDe 7 lod ke d 4 Led 4 ta! n= ngllaaammaaaa eeee oe . eoeee , » . ’ , 
Marc 62,494 61,822 85,740 40,577 43,567 49,600 93,071 105,889 135,840 | Gpoe Megs “wren oose? 46204 «Gale. Ga2en b0.008 
Apri 50,143 55,261 92,757 58,465 41,905-88,968 108,608 97,166 181,720 | IMVEMBOFY®.....srenrennsennene veneer 6182 5,772 1,427 8,142 10,456 
ay 52,064 64,360 94,563 46,846 40,303 44,181 98,910 104,663 138,744 Figures for Recent Months 
June 50,997 60,460 89,250 51,202 40,907 47,283 102,199 101,367 136,483 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
July 46,245 64,900 98,469 46,0083 38,062 40,587 92,248 102,962 139,056 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Aug. 42,354 60,870 96,148 41,254 37,360 40,987 83,608 98,230 187,085 | Jan- 4,740 4,587 4,965 4,013 2,974 4,982 17,949 9,947 10,432 
Sept. 86,367 62,078 97,829 55,151 42,464 37,966 91,518 105,542 135,793 | Feb. 4,908 4,865 6,095 3,924 8,436 4,458 8,928 11,164 11,075 
Mar. 5,276 5,456 6,276 4,657 4,561 5,701 9,510 12,004 11,583 
Oct. 34,085 64,089 97,452 51,098 52,980 42,804 85,183 117,919 140,256 
Nov. $4,885 69,385 42,692 47,311 86,577 116,696 Apr. 5,841 5,346 6,299 5,498 4,980 5,701 9,088 12,461 12,122 
Dec. 51,215 72,520 48,208 52,020 99,428 124,540 May 5,467 5,023 6,151 6,954 5,211 6,657 8,611 12,848 12,462 
June 5,418 5,422 6,202 6,787 5,724 6,258 7,243 11,968 12,462 
(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 
July 5,587 4,950 5,087 6,298 6,887 5,973 6,421 10,592 11,826 
— Aug. 5.607 5,872 5,752 4,760 6,744 6,398 7,261 9,782 10,721 
Sept. 5,007 6,706 4,822 4,569 6,040 5,717 17,681 9,318 9,722 
; Oct. 4,505 5,103 5,580 4,544 6,670 9,917 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London Nov. 4,229 4,324 8,671 3,733 6,955 10,297 
(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) Dec. 4,760 4,683 3,601 4,718 8,142 10,456 
At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 y rR . 
January 19,800 56,578 67,252 78,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
February 18,329 659,439 67,623 70,488 66,732 28,425 10,005 Figures for Recent Years 
March 18,969 68,913 66,670 68,438 655,647 18,104 18,750 gu 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 
April 20,072 68,759 68,687 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,951 | pacts 50.880 00.116 70.206 88.614 «76.818 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,489 61,615 5,895 20,896 Shi nasptengonaa 49 678 58. - 68016 004 7169 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 28,894 | Shipments .... 7648 8426 ««11,052 11,3138 16/200 
July 25.346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,078 4.258 27.727 | Imventory*............ , 8, 052 , 200 
August 80,674 78,211 72,112 48,427 49,700 4,619 30,764 Figures for Recent Months 
September 85,504 72,175 70,977 64,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
October 41,7438 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 42,141 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Movember 45,560 (10,786 68,548 60,074 88,508 3,969 44,087 | jan 6,348 6,809 5,337 5,576 3,723 6,016 11,570 14,361 15,585 
December 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,921 5 ‘ : z , , ° , ’ , 
, , , , , , , Feb. 6,339 6,825 5,658 4,971 3,736 5,120 18,028 17,090 16,075 
At End of Recent Weeks Mar. 7,000 7,030 7,184 65,711 4,987 6,157 14,286 19,131 17,096 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturd Saturd 4 4 t Apr. 6,851 6,554 7,378 6,704 5,051 6,859 13,618 20,674 17,801 
1927 —— oe eae ee ee | ae 6.846 6,149 6.737 8,040 6,304 6,140 12,501 21,141 18,889 
January 48,948 50,756 52,484 58,662 54,786 June 6,942 6,171 6,806 9,032 6,898 6,832 10,409 20,243 17,858 
Feb ere 56,939 56,962 58, — 
a, : 59945 61.516 61,300 enter ae July 7,544 5,729 6,284 9,140 8,569 7,070 8,635 17,267 16,004 
April .... 62,634 68.861 65.088 65.511 67,034 Aug. 7,618 17,424 6,480 6,923 9,579 7,983 9,271 15,462 14,664 
May ....... 68,187 68,041 66,668 67,054 <iae Sept. 7.254 7.590 6.651 6,665 7,762 6,758 9,950 15,312 18,511 
June ..... 67,105 67,454 66,894 64,486 — 
July 63.917 64,163 63,511 62,819 63,626 Oct. 6,612 6,208 7,845 5,474 8,726 15,929 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 Nov. 6.266 4,852 5,406 4,045 9,491 16,604 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 Dec. 6,999 5,277 4,991 56,463 11,318 16,200 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 (1) Rubber Association of Amreica figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
November 69,660 69,501 tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. ae ted) tnditented 
: : 2 Held by manufacturers at end o r ndicated. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang se : ~ Se 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1925 1926 1927 End of 1925 1926 1927 Automobile Production 
Jan. 15,925 16,726 25,440 July 15,894 28,101 22,558 
Feb. 17,820 13,653 26,766 Aug. ........ 17,251 28,362 25,764 -— Passenger Cars—, -—— Trucks ——, 
Mar. 17,261 18,389 27,844 Sept. 16,526 25,997 25,178 Total United Canada Total United Canada 
Apr. 15,868 16,828 24,543 Oct. 15.346 26,614 25,790 States States 
May 15,804 16,967 25,133 Nov. 19,788 25,486 I i. sticeanieesd 1,888,158 1,799,522 88,686 $22,089 311,581 10,508 
June 15,884 19,416 21,898 Dec. 18,840 26,448 V9ZD ooeccccccsscesssesseissverveey514,000 1,452,902 61,098 147,550 142,402 6,148 
rE 2,397,827 2,302,923 94,904 251,434 244285 7,149 
= = = las ae 8,719,164 8,589,986 129,228 878,288 861,078 17,210 
1924 3,262,764 8,144,999 117,765 378,106 360,625 17,481 
° ° ee 941 22,07 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 18 $,817,689 8,678,828 189,811 498,019 475,94 078 
: . a, ee ae, 284,708 272,922 11,781 83,461 29,768 38,698 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) eeist . 319,768 14,761 41,685 87,608 4,077 
Per Cent Per Cent $81,116 17,989 49,2388 44,848 4,886 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 28,140,620 0.6 1925 26,001,664 66.8 $83,907 17,929 53,887 650,314 8,578 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1926 24,199,524 78.8 May sussstsssieseee $94,569 878,140 21,429 51,343 47,838 3,505 
1927 1927 June ‘ssn, $68,860 889,542 18,818 47,048 44,110 2,938 
January 1,489,078 77.0 July 1,679,587 84.4 
February 1,758,224 84.4 August 1,825,905 980.2 ee ea $28,816 815,868 12,953 41,847 39,592 2,256 
March 2,071,989 85.1 September 1,727,122 77.7 August aE $93,040 380,258 12,782 47,907 45,404 2,508 
April 2,060,868 88.0 October 1,354,924 81.4 September .................... 368,587 350,918 12,624 51,299 46,428 4,871 
May 2,169,208 86.9 November 
June 1,871,588 77.0 December October oocceccccccccee 800,142 289,547 10,595 46,965 42,890 4,076 
a November 00.00.00... 226,278 219,504 6,774 $9,410 36,356 3,054 
— = December .................... 148,413 187,861 6,052 30,002 28,302 1,700 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline TOTAL uses %,928,828 8,766,886 161,487 534,082 498,453 40,629 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
196,978 11,745 40,874 $7,248 3,631 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 260,682 14,826 41,947 $8,118 3,829 
February 9,626,000 18,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 ’ . Y , , 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 
ro ees ooo 1a;018'000 —«B0;B48-000 SR TACBOD | ABE wenn $78,961 353,071 20,890 48.216 44,495 8,721 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 | sine OO opg0'188 © «278'718 16.470 43.008 40265 «2.788 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,803,000 21,799,000 siege cena ene , ° . , , ° 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24.752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22328 .000 26,912,000 29,779,000 | SUF sees S4B,144 = 288,485 = 8,719 = 83,249 929,981 82,268 
2 3 August once. 281,464 271,825 10,189 $4,552 $1,715 2,887 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 5 3 - 2 58 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,978,000 September ~~» 288,694 226,018 8,681 55,165 =(SE,568 = 5,551 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 October 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 eee 
TOTAL 185,003,000 223,865,000 262,165,000 December 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from 






Principal Producing Countries 
































(Long Tons) 
~———— BRITISH MALAYA'——., DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon* Burm#® wak* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley* Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 $9,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 =—:11,718 82,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 1,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 $16,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 65,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,523 
1926: 
Jan. 30,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 472 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb. 30,440 8,306 22,134 5,120 726 488 450 258 4,524 5,717 6,854 554 2,759 1,978 51,556 
Mar. 85,012 14,800 20,212 5,177 1,118 792 561 418 4,527 5,566 11,984 573 2,126 1,899 54,948 
Apr. 23,727 10,565 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 298 4,226 4,598 6,2 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 3,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,782 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 7179 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug. $4,625 13,595 21,0380 5,666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 52,483 
Sept. 35,913 13,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct. 89,367 15,208 24,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov. $4,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec. 36,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 

$91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927: 
Jan. $4,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 585 304 4,184 6,705 10,541 941 2,885 981 55,654 
Feb 27,528 11,607 15,921 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,707 6,526 10,634 675 2,082 1,098 48,040 
Mar. 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,003 12,490 733 3,203 1,791 65,093 
Apr. 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 5,530 10,035 557 2,374 1,495 46,663 
May $1,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,528 14,099 586 2,431 1,207 50,616 
June $2,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 409 4,818 5,519 9,402 77 1,030 1,706 47,400 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 500° 333 4,771 6,140 11,663 519 1,713 1,500*  *%44,093 
Aug. 30,371 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 500° 546 4,355 6,683 12,054 716 2,004 1,500*  *48,802 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 500° 498 3,635 6,052 10,059 497 2,474 
Oct 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 
Nov. 
Dec. 








(*) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, and 3,263 in 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included— 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons 
1925, and about 20 tons in 1926. (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into 
Singapore and Penang (*°) Exports from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly 
wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; 


rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 34% pounds 
per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 
1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
other territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
mediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 





(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 66,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,362 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
19238 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 ~11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 $3,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 381,815 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 395,667 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,643 
1926: 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 7038 2,188 892 760 332 438 76 163 303 89 134 66,141 
February $1,435 8,114 3,063 1,118 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 143 88 397 145 75 44,376 
March 40,316 8,907 8,941 1,342 2,079 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 377 109 161 60,868 
April $3,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 130 198 53,670 
May 28,705 6,773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 303 128 103 39,895 
July 84,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 132 702 295 480 292 121 115 61,524 
August 26,081 7,827 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 303 594 336 90 151 45,347 
September 35,675 8,848 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 317 91 138 55,888 
October 28,110 8,082 3,376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 301 2 860 100 121 49,370 
November 37,673 9,247 2,719 8,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December $5,850 4,749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 806 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 $3,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 803 929 296 181 316 139 100 64,371 
February 25,886 7,692 8,263 8,108 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 153 836 146 210 47,781 
March $2,752 9,049 2,050 8,475 3,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 86 885 137 127 56,026 
April 44,627 7.875 2,310 2.393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 280 177 218 65,541 
May 33,761 2,896 2,006 3,380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 633 -57 335 155 223 49,434 
June $1,270 2.282 2.387 8.632 2.086 798 942 1,506 557 575 —16 243 164 183 46,609 
July 85,720 1.116 2.384 2.946 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 436 66 227 177 236 49,239 
August $1,001 3.463 2,795 3,119 2,013 1,274 886 650 604 63 312 138 123 
September 28,704 7,800 2.891 1,850 518 
October 
November 
December 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to 


ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—United Kingdom exports to Russia f—Including Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland. e—United Kingdom and French exports to Spain 
except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 


basis of net weight. *United States imports of guayule are not included 
in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 1926 and 
averaged about 400 tons monthly during the first six months of 1927. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


A. S. M. E. Conpensep CaTtaLtocues oF MecuanicaL Equipment. Seventeenth 
Annual Volume. Published and distributed by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers from their New York headquarters. 1,006 pages. 
$5.00 to non-members. 


Rubber plant engineers who have been acquainted with previous 
volumes of the A. S. M. E. catalogue series will welcome this latest 
edition with its considerable increase in number of firms represented 
which will increase its usefulness. It serves the mechanical engi- 
neers in industrial plants in this country very much as the chemical 
engineer is served by the voluminous Chemical Catalogue. The 
style is the same, a statement which may explain it best to many 








of the industry’s chemists. 

Essentially, this catalogue is nothing more than an extensive 
collection of advertisements of mechanical equipment brought to- 
gether and carefully indexed in one handy volume. Most com- 
panies have contented themselves with using one page for a care- 
ful description of their offerings, but several use more. Since the 
catalogue is not departmentalized by industries, many of the ma- 
chinery houses who specialize in equipment for the rubber industry 
are not represented in it unless they happen to make items of more 
general application. The book will, however, be useful to the rub- 
ber plant engineer in locating and visualizing all of the general 
equipment which he must have. 

Since the rubber industry caters to the nation’s industries with a 
broad line of mechanical rubber goods, it is to be expected that 
many rubber manufacturers would have space in the pages of this 
catalogue, as proves to be the case. Several well-known companies 
have taken space to describe their lines of belting, hose and pack- 
ings. The rubber plant, however, will be chiefly interested in the 
other pages which, like a machinery fair reduced to printed pages, 
show where special items of equipment may be obtained and who 
are the competitors for orders of the more common sort. 





Postpontnc Strikes, A Stupy or tHe Canaprtan Inpustriat Disputes Act. 
By Ben M. Selekman. Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 403 pages. $2.50. 

The rubber industry has happily been free from labor troubles 
which would give it a particular interest in this latest study of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, but against a less fortunate day, 
which sometimes seems to be not so far away, attention may ap- 
propriately be given to Mr. Selekman’s carefully prepared report. 
The present volume follows an original study in 1916 of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. The Canadian 
law requires a certain interval before complaining employers or em- 
ployees can declare a lock-out or strike, this interval being suff- 
cient for a calm weighing of all facts in the case. Industries chiefly 
concerned are public utilities or others intimately concerned with 
public service and welfare, but the legislation may be extended to 
industries not falling in this classification. 

The investigator found that the Act has served satisfactorily in 
Canada, that it has won the friendship of both laborers and em- 
ployers, and accordingly recommends itself for close study in the 
United States. Ready machinery for conciliation of labor disputes 
appears to have justified itself as compared to compulsion or legis- 
lative limits imposed on what have been regarded as constitutional 


rights. 
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THE BooK DEPARTMENT OF THE RUBBER AGE 
Will Be Glad to Supply Information Concerning 
Books on Rubber Subjects and to Furnish Copies 
on Order. There is No Service Charge. 








Acme Oil Corporation 

Adamson Machine Co. 

Akron Equipment Co. ... 

Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Co. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., The 
Albert & Son, Inc., L. ...... 

American Cynamid Co. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Banner Machine Co. 
Barrett Co., The ie 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bishop Engineering Corp. 
Bolling, Stewart & Co. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Carrier Engineerinng Corp. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 

Continental Rubber Co. 

Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 


De Mattia Brothers, Inc. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Equipment Co. 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Great Lakes Rubber Products Co. 
Greeff, R. W., & Co. 

Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 


International Pulp Co. 
India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 


Kleinert Rubber Co., I. B. 
Kuhlke Machine Co. 


Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fred’k J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Moore & Munger 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Standard Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Norton & Co., M. 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


P. & B. Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Products Co. 

Rare Metal Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Scott Co., Henry L. 
Southwark Mfg. Co. 
Spadone Machine Co. 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stedman Products Co. 
Surplus Trading Co. 


Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 


United Clay Mines Corp. 

United Rubber Machinery Exchange 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber, Herman 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 
Wilson Co., C. T. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Xylos Rubber Co. 
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GUMMI‘ZEITUNG 
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| The various papers dealing with the scien- : 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- Central Organ for the 
= facture, together with the discussions = Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 2 
C Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- > Published Every Friday 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official | 
journal—the SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” In United States RM 28 
Domestic RM 20 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 


Sample copy free 
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£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 
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